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Chiling Blaſt, the Shower of Hail, and ob- 


ur, with a variety of Inſec 


Theſe Particulars have been chought | 
 fary to be premiſed, 1n' order to. oe, is 
o be expected in this little Piece; and the 
Ve 1 it may be of to the Engliſh Gardiner, 
exciting him to attempt an Excellence in his 
moſt choice Fruits, which is / not leſs in his 
Power, than the Gardiners of other Climes. 
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The Author has been very cireumſpect a 
particular in his Directions, advancing every 
Circumſtance that can attend the Trees and 


Va 
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Nas made me not ſo much attentive to the 


of the Performance, as to the Plain- 
ven ol the Direction; and if to ſyme it may 
— that much might have been omitted, 
h remember for whom it is principally 

on: and for inn rc 


of our * Writers h A 
_ ently particular in that Species of "fra 
which is particularly neceſſary for the Culture 


of the Peach Tree, and its Species 
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ane 07 Peach mow in "general. WERE 


HE Peach is Kenn ons of the moſt - 

more care, and — more 7 << 

than any other ſort, It is owing only to the N f 
great number of theſe: trees ſo univerſally raiſed, "4 

; that in a favourable year we have ſuch abun- _- 
dance of this fruit in Paris and its environ: 


for by the preſent unſkilful method of treating 
a them, their crops are ſo deficient that an hun- | 
(red trees do not yield ſo much fruit as might | 
be produced by _ under. a more judicious  * 


a , e 
84 Þ _ - n _ 
. 4 


itz and the plantations are ſo greatly 
the fruit is become common, a 


2 Of the Culture of Prach Tre. — 
management; 3 and this of courſe makes. the pro- 
fit of them more uncertain. than that of any 
othet᷑ fruit- tree whatever. On the other hand 


it muſt be acknowledged that they cover a wall 
more agreeably, bear ſooner, and excel both 


in beanty and flavour moſt other ſorts of fruit. 


Theſe are ſuch advantages that no difficulty nor 


expence ſhould prevent thoſe | who have it in 
their power from indulging themſelves in fo 


pleaſing an amuſement. At the ſame time, thoſe 
who cultivate them for profit, ſhould give up 


_ © the; miſtaken notion of their being ſuperior to 


all other fruit in this particu] = It is laid 
that Mr. Girardot, a muſketeer © 


long ſtand- 
ing in the king's ſervice, cleared annually 30,c00 
livres * from a. ſmall - ſpot of land which he 
had at Bagnolet ; and great numbers have been 
much miſled by this inſtance : but we muſt diſ- 


 tinguiſh between thoſe times and the preſent. 
Formerly the culture of this fruit was known but 


to few people: at preſent all the world pretend to 
reaſed that 


* = 


of leſs value in proportion to ſuch plenty. 


village of Montreuil is brought as an example gh | 
the great profit ariſing from this fruit, which, it 
is. ſaid, produces nothing but Peaches and ſome 


kinds of red fruits; and for this ſingle article 
pays to the king 50,000 F livres per annum: 
to this n be added the rent 1 the n winch 
| "9 About 21871. 10. a. 
commonly 


— 4 


livres per acre $; and hence every one concludes 


© Of . — f nes Gs - 
3 from 200 f to . 


that the culture of Peaches muſt be very bene. 


ficial. I, do not diſpute this inſtance of Mont 
treuil; but there are many circumſtances to be 
conſidered. Firſt, the profits. of theſe Peaches 
are divided among four thouſand inhabitants, who 
are employed ſolely in this work, dd are as it 


were bred to it. Secondly, the ſituation of the 
place and quality of the ſoil arg ſa remarkably. 
adapted to this, ſort of tree, that it will ſorm it 
ſelf in five or ſix years, and cover the wall tum 
top to bottom; which is rarely the caſe in other 
places. Thirdly, the diſpoſition of their trees 


is different from that in moſt other gardens; the 

whole ground is divided by walls of twenty and 
twenty-five feet diſtance from each other, which; 
by forming ſhelters one behind another, defend 


the fruit from the noxious. winds, and pre- 


ſerve them when they are deſtroyed elſewhere, | 5 
Fourthly, the pains they take to make the moſt | 


heir fruit is ſcarce to be conceived; 
i mem with their own hands, they. 


manage them with a degree of knowledge not 


very, common, they guard them night and day, 
and carry them to market and ſell them with an 
art peculiar to themſelves. How few are 
hene who will beſtow ſo much care and trou- 
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'X A French acre exceeds an Engliſh one by deb ten and half 
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thod, I ſhall begin 


bor en, and who aim at nothing but pro- 
ducing. 'a great quantity of fruit. Thoſe who 


raiſe them only for ſatisfaction and amuſement 
will be content with Teeing their trees well 
trained, and furniſhed with a moderate quan- 
tity of the beſt fruit, without envying this great 


abundance. It is for the latter that I write 


chiefly; and to do this with propriety and me- 
with examining the different 


ſorts of Peaches, and mark ſuch'; as are molt to be 


„R111 © u A P. . I 


4 15 the 2 forts of Peaches, and the RIES of 


them. 


. OT? 1 3 
G #19; 4 8:4 


FN Pinions are various concerning the different 
ſorts of Peaches. Mr. De la Quintinie 


| has ; pretended to diſtinguiſh thirty-two," "which 


he names, Excluſive of NeCtarines and hard 


Peaches. Others extend them ede to forty or 
fifty ; - but theſe (if I am not much miſtaken) 


often mention the ſame ſort twice; ſo that ' moſt 
of them have acquired two or three names. 
For my own part, I can ſay nothing preciſely 


on this head, having never taken pains to diſ- 


tinguiſh the ſorts acurately. The principal point 
is to know the beſt; and we loſe very little by 
being unacquainted with thoſe that are inferior. 


1 n then, that I do not know above fifteen 
| RAS ſorts 


| forts that are worth attention: ; and to thoſe we 


may confine ourſelves, for the reſt.are either very 
indifferent, or very bad. There are ſome which 
(though good) do not bear well, and are not worth 


the ſpace they occupy; others are very liable to 
be injured by the gum, or by ants. In ſhort, 


there are ſome, which, though they have good 
qualities, are out of faſhion, their long or crooked 
ſhape being very unpleaſing. Since then it is 
not more expenſive to cultivate the beſt than the 
more indifferent ones, the firſt only deſerve our 


regard; for a good aſpeQ is too valuable to be 


filled with any but the very capital ſorts. If a 
conſlant ſucceſſion of good Peaches can be ob- 
tained from the end of July to the middle of 
ORober,. nothing more need be deſired ; for, 
after that time, the fruit ripens but very imper- 
fectly. In ſhort, I cannot come into the opinion 
of many people, who are covetous of every 
ſort, whether good or bad; eſpecially as it is a 
fruit that requires great care and pains, a and de- 
ſerves the N Fe. 


- 915 1 


"3 46,44 


4 The fifteen forts which I 1 er, fore a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion, and are undoubtedly the moſt 
beautiful, both --in colour, ſhape, and ſize, of 
the * higheſt flavour and the beſt bearers, as 
is univerſally acknowledged. What I ſay in ge- 
neral will ſuffiee, without giving a more par- 


' ticular character of them; and if thoſe only are 


approved of, I ſhould adviſe the following 1 me- 
thod *: diſpoſing them. 


B 3 . 72 "ml 


o the 6 aun, 7 Arcs 9 Tre 2 5 


1. you' have room bor fry trees, you will plant 
2 Small wn 3 Farly Violet 3 Bellegard 


6 Groſs Mignon 3 Bourdin 3 Royale 
3 Red Magdalene 3 Chevreuſe 2 Nivette 
4 Galande 4 Purple 2 Pavies de 
3 Teton de Venus 3 Perſique Pompone 


3 . exches ** labs | 


I you | hive more or les room, you will plant 
in proportion. In a very ſmall garden, or where 
you ſhould have room only for fix trees, I ſhould 

_ adviſe you to chuſe the e : | 


IF x Groſs Mignon 1 Galande& 1 Admirable 
—_ ; Ve» Violet F Purpte Fu 3 Nivette | 4 


1:8 give a place to the Violet, which is not ef- 
Phe by many, becauſe it will not acquire 
its proper flavour nor ſize in every foil ; but 
when itis in perfection, I place it befo 
Peaches, and oy n a great many of my 
race 


I have alſo given the Pavie de Podipous's 2 
place in my liſt, though it is not generally liked, 
and which, as to flavour, I do not myfelf rank 
among the good Peaches, but J mention it for 
three reaſons. Firſt, its prodigious fize and beau- 
_ tiful colour make it the greateſt ornament of the 


table: Secondly, it comes in eating after all 
5 other 


3 


Wa ws TW 


| „ l 
* Kh 


ches are gone: And thirdly, it may be 


eaten all the year round as a pickle, and ſurpaſſes 
all others for this purpoſe. | It has for this reafon 
been in great repute within theſe few years, and 
is preſerved by ſome in a different manner from 


the Cueumber. 


0 is alſo a 1 Peach, . is raiſes 


in. Orleans, and affords great amuſement to the 
curious, as a beautiful object, though otherwiſe 
oſ no value. It is planted in pots or boxes, 
ä where it requires no care but that of waterings 
and grows about as large in the ſtem, as a ſtock 
Gillyflower; the fruit ſets very well, and it-bears - 
ſometimes twenty- or wenty-five Peaches, of a 
middling ſize. The tree is commonly brought 


to table with the fruit on it, and makes a very 
ſtriking appearance; but the fruit is inſipid.— 
It ſeldom ripens well i in this climate, but it might 
PAP ſucceed better in a more em one. 


Thoſe who inhabit a warmer eountry, may 
chuſe ſuch 0 "the ſorts mentioned above, as are 
moſt adapted to their climate ; for inſtance, 12 
do not reckon all the hard Peaches of that ba- 
lue here, that they are in Italy and Provence; 


nor do I eſteem many ſorts of the late Peaches, 


which here ripen but very imperfectly, and 
have very little flavour, though perhaps g 


might acquire more in theſe warmer countries - 


It is therefore the buſineſs of the curious to ex- 


amine what is proper for their own climates: 


B 4 __ but 
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a 4 we ought not to envy any of them in this 
reſpect; for there is no country where this fruit 
arrives to ſuch perfection as in this. I haye eaten 
it in all the more ſouthern parts, in the very far- 
theſt part of Italy, and in Sicily; but the heat of 
the ſun is ſo violent, that our beſt. Peaches des not 
ſucceed there. | | 


W "4 2 
* 
02 


21 think it the beſt way to plant the fifteen 
forts, and the hard Peaches I have mentioned, 
in the fame order as they ſtand in the liſt. This 
1s a point I have obſerved nobody attends to, 
but 1 have found it of great uſe; for as the 
Peaches which ripen about the e time, are 
planted all together, they will be more eaſily ga- 
ftthered, without going backwards and forwards to 

ſeek them in different parts of the wall : : or, if 
they require any defence either from men or 

' beaſts, you need only guard one particular part of 
the wall; and if there ſhould be occaſion in a 
dry ſeaſon to water thoſe trees which begin to 
ripen their fruit, you do not make fo many paths, 

nor trample the earth all along the "walls, (for I 

ſuppoſe there are croſs walls). In ſhort, as it 

is as eaſy to plant them in this regular order as 
atherwiſe, I ſtrongly recommend it as ths beſt 
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_ them; in the Nurſeries. _ es 
| HER E are ſuch à number of mk gies 


1 4 


1 


eaſy. to find young trees, when: the froſts 


very 


| have not deſtroyed the buds, as it happened in the 
winters of 1740 and 1742. Vitry, Fontenay 
aux Roſes, & le Pré St. Gervais, are more 
particularly ſet apart for this wry but a8 there 


is the greateſt choice at Vitry, they are pro- 
cured better there than any where elſe, though 
I have ſometimes had them from Orteans, which 
have ſucceeded as well. The chief point in 


moving a tree, is to take care that it does not 8 


expoſed to the injuries of weather after it is kth 
out of the ground, that the roots are preſetyed 
freſh by the help of good packing and moſs, and 
that it has all the other requiſites of a good 
tree. The place where it is raiſed is of little con- 


ſequence, provided there is no remarkable dif- 


ference between the ſoi] it is taken out of, and 


that into which it is tranſplanted; but this muſt 
be well attended to. h | 


% 8 
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Th are ſold, one year with then if as? 


| buds have grown well, for“ 5 ſols the dwarf, 


10 fols the half ſtandard; and 15 ſols the Nan 
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1% thoſe who pay dearer are always im- 
poſed upon; relying too much either on the 
fancied . reputation of the nurſery-man, or on 
the perſon entruſted to buy. them ; for nothing 
is more erroneous than to imagine that they 
are better, or that you are more certain of the 
ſorts, becauſe they coſt three times as much, 
- which ſome people will aſk for them. In the 
ficſ inſtance, it is only neceſſary to make - 
of your eyes; but in the ſecond, I grant 
may be deceived. In this trade, as in all Yi 
grees of life, there are people whoſe words are 
* * not be relied on; but here there is this dif- 
' ference, that they can get but very little by 
deceiving you: however I allow, that, as there 
are ſome ſorts, ſuch as the Mignon and Galande, 
the buds of which take with great difficulty, ſome | 
nurſery-men, will not bud ſo many as they might, 
and often ſubſtitute other ſorts that take more 
freely. But we ought not therefore to look upon 
them all as cheats: There are in this trade alſo, 
ſome who are jealous of their reputation, and 
who are ſenſible that it is their intereſt to be ſo, 
It is our buſineſs to be acquainted with theſe, 
for which we muſt depend upon information. 
The advice I could give upon a matter, the cir- 
cumſtances of which alter every day, would be 
but a very uncertain help; and therefore every 
one muſt purfue ſuch meaſures as he ſhall think 
beſt. . I ſhall only obſerve, that thoſe whd are 
regular in their buſineſs, always have a cata- 
fan of all Gio! n in their nurſeries, and of 
0 | | thoſe 


"Op the {Ole of Plach Tree. : By 
thoſe that are budded, entitled thus, « Sucha 


piece of ground bounded in ſuch and ſuch man- 
ner, budded with Peaches, contains ſo many rows 
of ſuch a ſort, and ſo many of ſuch another o | 
you examine this extatogue; which there is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe fallacious, and following the | 

et, you chute what 1 755 think n ants; | 


tf your wyrſerpundir has no catalogue; you will 
of courſe ſuſpect him, and go to ſome other. 


There is no neceſſity to make uſe of theſe pre - ; | 


cautions with regard to all the kernelled fruits, 
which are known by their wood and leaves, fo 
that a nurſery-man cannot cheat any one Who 


knows this; but except four or five ſorts of 7 


Peaches, biz. the Great and Small Mignon, the 
Magdalene, the Violets, and ſome hard Peaches, 
all the reſt are ſo much alike, both in wood and 
leaves, that the nurſery-man himſelf cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh them, unleſs he A that nne 
umme. | ET 


IB; all cho cen FRY it is very ne- 


ceſſary to chuſe them yourſelf, if you are a 
judge, or that you ſhould be thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied of the ſkill and honeſty of the perſon 
you entruſt to buy them for you; for if you 
"leave: it to your gardener, the bribe of a half 
ſol: per tree, which he exacts of the nurſery- 
men as his right, renders him very tractable to 
- whatever they pleaſe. This is generally the caſe, 
1 you are al'ferved. with trees; for by means 
Fe: 
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2 this bribe, Wey put off all thoſe which) ate 
Ove e Tor, | 1-4 85 77 
3 r 
" Ar to the 3 of by provinces. who,” 
8 through choice or neceſſity, are obliged 
to procure their trees from Paris, Orleans, or 
other parts, I ſhould adviſe them to employ ſome 
friend, whom they can depend upon, and who 
will chuſe their trees himſelf, with al] the care and 
precaution that I am now going to fpeak of, and 
| exaCtly. conformable to what I ſhall recommend 
in the nineteenth er e 'the: Ry in 
trees. | | 1 
Firſt, About the middle of ORober you ſhould | 
go into the nurſery ; for thoſe who ed e firſt al- 


ways pick out the beſt trees. This ia very pro- 

per time to take up Peach trees, though the leaf 

is not yet fallen; and if your ground i is not ready 

ta receive them, bury them, in the mean while, 

a trench, one by one, and not in a bundle, as is 

practiſed by thoſe who do their but nels in too 
Brent an _— 


Secondly, Von ſhould nn care radb to 1 
ſuch as have been headed down. I ſhall explain 
this term, for the ſake of thoſe who may not 
underſtand it. - It muſt be obſerved, that a Peach 
differs from other trees, which are not tranſ- 
planted till they are two, three, or four years 
old from the budding, whereas this ſhould be 

moved after the firſt ſhoot, that is, at the end 

A | 2 of 


0 * 


of the. Nears. . as. is 8 happens, that the 
AUR: cannot diſpoſe of them all within 


the year, they cut down thoſe that are left, about 
the end of March, or in April, to the thickneſs 
of about half an inch above the bud, from whence 
it ſoon makes one or more new ſhoots; but theſe | 
trees. ſeldom ſucceed well, and ſhould not be 
choſen; it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh them, and is N 
ee beatended 1 Ve IS F 


"Thirdly, You lk ks care that api Pal 
beine that the gum has not attacked them, 


and that they are of à proper ſtrength; the 
+ largeſt are by no means: the beſt, becauſe they 

rarely are furniſhed with good eyes, below the | 

place to which they are to be headed down, and 


the ſmalleſt are generally weak, and do not pro- 


miſe ever to make vigorous trees. Avoid both 


theſe extremes, and chuſe thoſe of a middling 
ſize, in which you find ſtrong eyes near the a, 
a is the moſt eſſential on ty L 


. 


What 1 hand kickeets aid, ao W 


; larly to dwarf trees; but in the choice of ſtan- 
dards and half ſtandards, you | muſt not only 
avoid the fame- inconveniences, but obſerve that 
the ſtems are ſtraight, ſmooth, clear, free from 


moſs, and that they have good bodies; that 


is, a good inch i in diameter, or three inches in 
circumference at the bottom; for if they are 
much leſs, you may depend upon it, they will 


2 always A they will take root. indeed, 
and 


has 8 1 but 450 will not grow io much in 
four years, as a good one_wilf im two; beſides 
tat, they wear out fooner, and the from will 
never come to perfection. You ſfiould take par- 
ticular care, that the Bud Has ſhot ſkraight, and 
that it does not grow crooked'; for from thence 
it ſometimes Happens, that notwithſtanding all 
your pains to divide the branches of the tree 
equally,, the fide on which the bud twiſts, will 
outgrow the other, n ths: ary ths tree Oy 
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Be cautions in E them up; that 1 
| 1 round the ſtem at a+ proper diſtance, that 
the roots may not be injured; and reject thoſe 
dern are „ene nem, gy or are e cankered at the 
3 root, | 
180 Won Sey enen out of the- ground, 
let them be tied up in bundles, with labels to 
- diſtinguiſh the ſorts, and a great deal of ſtraw, 
which you will have ready, to prevent either 
the firings; or the ſaddles: of the animals which 
- carry them, from rubbing eff the hark.——Eet 
the roots at the ſame time: be packed in ſtraw, 
that the winds and fun. may not dry them. 
| Theſe precautions, though | n . are 
ſometimes ond ; 


v3 


"4 | 


Notwithſtanding al theſe dene thoſe who 
have it not in their power to act for themſelves, 


vill no doubt find. it 8998 n to make _— 
0 


3 


ee ww Yy 


G 


= 2 


of a 1 ue they ©: can e but Lü 

adviſe them to enquire out a good A.” 
ard put it upon his honeſty” to fupply them pro- 
perly, upon condition that he ſends nothing but 
what wilt anſwer in all the particulars I have laid 
down. Oblige him at the ſame time to inſure alt 
the forts, and keep back part of the price till you 
are aſſured of it. The nurſery-man ſaving by 
this means what he would otherwiſe be obliged 
to give to a third perſon, and being wilting to get 
your cuſtom, will find it his intereft to ſupply vou 
with none but what are good, and thus your ant 
vantage becomes his own. 4 


The Pak is budded upon 8 differeat 


ſtocks, viz. upon that raiſed from its own kerne, 


upon the almond, and upon the plum. They 
bud however but few upon the firſt of theſe, 


which is too ſubject to gum, and therefore ge- 


nerally make uſe of the two latter. In the 
choice of theſe you muſt be guided by the quality 
of your ſoil; if it is light and ſandy, you ſhould 
prefer the almond ſtock, upon account of its tap 


root, which, by ſeeking its nouriſhment deeper 


in the earth than the plum, is defended better 
in a time of drought. 


If the ſoil is ſtrong, and the bot tom either 


gravel or ſtiff clay, you will chuſe thoſe upon the 


plum ſtock, becauſe the roots of theſe do not run 
deep, and are ſufficiently nouriſhed i in a moderate | 
depth of ſoil. 


The 
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js natural to be ſuppoſed, that that kind of ſtock 


- 


5 8 = bas been. before n Soothe place where 
| you, are "ſitvated ; -for there are few countries 


ever, notwithſtanding this general rule, it ſome- 
times happens, that one of the two ſorts will be 


| land, which is of a middling e neithes 


*>, _ cot, and will ſucceed very well, but it is ſeldom 

practiſed except where there are too many apri- 
cot trees, or if, for want of other ſtocks, you 
are deſirous to propagate ſome particular curious 


ſue. ai, . Wi 1 


The beſt. way ig wit 


where, this fruit has not been eultivated, and it 


is the beſt, which, after a good deal of expe · 
rience, has been moſt generally uſed. Hows 


leſs ſubſe to gum than the other, eſpecially; in 


On eee 


The Peach may alfo bo budded 1 upon the apri- 


fort of Peach in this manner, in order to produce 
fruit aner than! in the common method. _ 

In caſe of Oy the Peach may be budded 
Sow its own ftock z and this is a. very good 
way, when a young tree happens to bear ſome 
bad fort of fruit. This ſhould be done in the 
month of September, upon the firſt year's ſhoot, or 
at moſt upon the ſecond ; but to do it with greater 
certainty, it will be proper, in the month of March, 
to cut down the trees you would bud, within 


55 twelve or fifteen inches of the ground. Soon af- 
ter this, they will make ſeveral young ſhoots from 
the ſtem, which you will take care to train, by 


rubbing 


1 "Ie 
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e off os buds in Pact 4 oigriper'd as 400 lane = 


ting winds; which happen in the fpring, the i 2 1 


the leaſt wind blows them down, and leaves very 


"OS | middling 
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only four good ſhoots at proper diſtances, which = 
will be thrown, out very Vgorous, and unn 
theſe you bud with eaſe at the end of ſumme-- 
They generally ſucceed, very well, provided they 4 
do not gum ; and io guard againſt this, you. mu 

whe care pot to bud nen is up. TY 
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\H E tender Peaches, nally (peaking, | 
do not thrive well in an open ſituation in 
every country; even in our climate, the cut- 


cold rains, and the white froſts, often deſtroy | 
the bloſſom; as well as the leaf, and the frutt 
rarely ſets. In the hot countries, the violent -. 
heat of the ſun deſtroys them after they are 
ſet, and they adhere fo weakly to the ſtalk, that 


few to ripen ; thoſe which do eſcape are taſte- 
leſs, and have neither the juice nor flavour which 
they have in a more temperate climate. There 
are ſome common. forts which grow about For« 
tainebleau and in all the ſouthern provinces, which 
W of a more hardy nature, and of a_ more 
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Th midiling « ſize; are not- ſubject to theſe accidents, 


Zut to return * our r ee t is 


and moſt generally refift the injuries of the Wea- 
ther. Theſe grow as well in vineyards as in gar- 
dens, without any management; But in com- 
pariſon with what we raiſe here, they hardly de- 
| ſerve the name of Peach; Thee are dor defirable 
| ode, and therefore I diftinguifh | them from 
thoſe hard Peaches which are called Preſſes, or 
7 be ſome provinces, Auberges, or Mislicotions : 
This ſort fucceeds perfectly in the open air in 
all the warm countries, and has a much higher 
ee than it has here, which is its chief me- 
rnit, for the fleſh is very hard and dry; hows 
ever, for want of better ſorts, they-are well.con- 


* tented with this, and raiſe it in great abundance; 


the cultivation i is ire e and K e no di- 
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_ certain from all experience, that they will not 
thrive well but againſt an eſpalier and wall; 
and even in this climate, there are but two 
| expoſures. that fuit them, viz. the ſouth and 
eaſt ; _ nevertheleſs. I know many people who 
plant them to the weſt, and in ſome places 
they ſucceed, though it is not common. I once 
planted two walls of this aſpect of 150 fathoms 
each, and had the patience to train and ma- 
nage them during eight years, without receiving 
any advantage. Weary at length of ſuch an 
unprofitable cultivation, I headed them down 
Toms: * da and budded. them. all with. the 

Queen 
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1 ſhould there 


e foon waſhes down the mortar from the 


— hy: wh, 3 N very fine 1 


the ſame eiteumſtanees to purſue the ſame me. 
chod, if their trees are proper to receive the 


buds ; but thoſe who plant young trees ſhould 
never put any upon this aſpect, at leaſt not in 
our climate, nor in a ſoil ſo cold as mine; though, # 


as I ſaid before, there are places where they will 
ſucceed pretty well in this expoſure, efpevially 


in gardens that are well ſheltered. In the more 


ſouthern climates, they. may thrive even bettey- 
in this than in either of the othersz but every 
one muſt judge of this en > to ww! "WORE 
IO DE I f43s | . #5760 
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Another eireumſtance e to 1 
tended to, is never to plant theſe forts upon a 
wall built againſt à bank of earth, fuch as the 
walls of à terrace; for though the trees wilt 
bloffom, the damp communieated to them from 
the wall, generally kills the flower, which, in- 
ſtead of fetting for fruit, drops off. Befides, theſe 


ſort of walls are commonty full of ants, which 


deftroy the trees ; and the moiſture that ſoaks 


bricks, _ 


* 


To conclude: *Fhe ſituation af your trees be- 
ing determined, relative to the eircumſtances | 


have mentioned, nothing remains but to plant 
n a matter that requires equal attention. 


ore adviſe all thoſe who are = 3 
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If you make. a new | plantation, you ſhould 
0 trenched up your ground in good weather 
Þx feet from the wall, and three feet, or at leaſt 
two feet and a half deep, if you do not ſooner 
come to gravel or clay; but if you find either 
of them nearer the ſurface, you muſt leave off; 
for if once you break through the gravel, and 


. : „ lay good earth in its ſtead, you may be certain 


df loſing your trees. I am convinced of the 
| truth of ' this by experience, and the reaſon. is 
this: The rain ſtanding ſo long in this kind of 


reſervoir of clay or ſtone Which you have made, 


in a few years rots the roots, and they will gie 
2 oſten as you plant them; for the earth itſelf 
becomes putrid, and no longer retains any 
virtue: ſo that you will be obliged to deſiſt 
from planting. However, you muſt not be dif- 
couraged, ii you. meet with theſe kinds of ſoils; 
Ii there is a foot and half, or two feet of good 
earth, your trees budded upon the plum ſtock 
will. ſhoot” very. faſt ; efpecially if it is a freſh 
oil, or has been planted with other ſorts of fruits: 
for I muſt obſetve, that if it has been long 
Rlanted with Peaches, the falts proper for the 
nduriſhment of theſe trees will be exhauſted, and 
it ſeldom happens that a new plantation of the 
ſame will thrive. The remedy in this caſe will 
be, to take away the old earth, and replace it 
with freſh, if you have any near enough, which 
ſhould: be made about two feet and half deep, and 
ive or ſix wide, If you have none, or that you 


are obliged to fetch it from a great diſtance, at a 
| | Conſiderable 
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conſiderable expence, you may lay ſoaks eg =" 
gung: and let it be well dug in with a fork, mit- 
ing it with the old earth as equally as poſſible, ſo 
that there may be an equal quantity from the top 

to the bottom. The dung ſhould" alſo be kept 

at ſome diſtance from the roots, otherwiſe It . 
may heat and canker them. I have often 'ex- 
perienced both theſe methods, and they 
fucceeded,” at leaſt for ſome time. This kind 
of preparation puts the trees in a good way for - 
ſive or ſix years, though it is by no means certain 
that they will continue in it. For in this time the 
roots being often obliged to extend themſelves into 
the neighbouring earth, which they find worn out, 
and exhauſted, the tree makes very weak Wn. aft 
and at length dies. | | 


The ſame praQiice i is to be besen to rnb 
an old plantation; but the beſt method to make 
your ſoil moſt profitable, is to change the ſorts; 
that is, to plant kernelled fruits in the place of 

ſtoned fruits, and the contrary: but ſince it rarely 
happens that you have a great many good aſpeQs, 
and as thoſe you have muſt be made uſe of for- 
ſuch ſorts of fruit as require them, the Wee 
before laid enrol Paying ft 


. ei planing the m. 


trim your trees; that is, e and tip 


to receive the roots, and the looſe earth thrown 


in upon them, which ſhould be ſettled betareen 
with the fingers. When they are entirely 


# covered with the earth, you ſet the tree upright, 


by cloſing the earth andy all round with your 


Wl coo taking care that the bud is quite even 


„with the furface' of the earth. You ſhould 
chuſe a good day for this operation, when the 
i in: good order, neither too dry nor too 
wet; but if this cannot be avoided, you may 


plant them as I have directed above, only omit- 
ting to tread the earth round them, if it is very 
wet ; but, in either caſe, a pail of water may 
be'thrown down, to ſettle the ground, and make 
the trees take root the ſooner. Care ſhould be 
taken before they are watered, to cut them down 
to ſix or eight inches above the bud, and turn 
the wound next to the wall. When they are 
headed down, they ſhould be held very ſteady 
with one hand while they are cut, that the force 


| | 1 2 in urn them my: not diſturb the root. 


: Po. ſuppoſe 


7 ou R. ground being. prepared, you 20 


e ſuch a manner, that the part which 
is cut reſts upon the ground, and cut off all 
the fibres. A hole is, then to be dug, proper 


n 
fi 
fi 


ſoaked; ＋ Te: it” is tips it will be ſufficient to 1 
place the foot upon the root, ſo that the point 
of the ſhoe may bear lightly upon the bud. 
The! ſame; precautions are to he obſerved with 
regard to ſtandards or balf ſtandarde, I you 
plant any between the dwarfs; but as theſe! are) 
budded at the top. of: the ſtems, it is of no 
oonſequenee whether , they are planted a little 
deeper or ſhallower; the moſt eſſential: point is, 
to range their heads, exacily upon the ſame level, 
that is at 87 _ Rane cM the © coping of: 
the wall. Fin , 243 . 3: | ROAR 
© 143 of 124; 140 

I muſt now 1 Tongs Kere sen for the dilances 

2 they are to be mae Py 

1. 0 0 are not 3 11 G a; 
eight feet high, I ſhould adviſe the planting, 
none but dwarts,- and thoſe at fifteen, feet diſtance 
from each other, eſpecially .if your. ground is. 
freſh ; for in ſeven or eight years, if they are well. 
trained, they 1 will cover the wall ne... 14 


11 a 1s od, and. your. Feil ire 
above nine feet high, ſome half ſtandards $1 
about four feet may be planted in the ſpaces, 
provided that as, the dwarfs ſpread, you cut 
away every Jour. the lower branches of the half 
ſtandards; and at the end of ſix years, or there - 
abouts, when the dwarfs e half way 
up the, wall, you, r an e the others 


away, 
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away, that'theſe wy have toom n ſufficient ' ex- 


tend themſelves, | 1 


thy this laſt mak" that 8 may aide "TY 


you may follow a method I have practiſed, which 


is, to flit-graft your half — Hs in the month 
of March with plums or apricots; if they ate 


upon plum ſtocks, they ſhould be grafted below 
the old bud, and in the autumn following they 
may be taken up, and removed to another place. 
Theſe make good trees planted in a half-ſheltered 
1 which bear very ſoon, and having 
. ſtronger ſtems, reſiſt the winds better than any 


others. I have grafted a great number in this 


manner, which ſucceeded ſo well, that out of 
eighty which I removed in one year, only one 


failed. Take them up therefore, and replant 
them in che manner 1 adviſe" in the TO 


| chapter. 
15 you. bee” grapes to half ane vou 
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may plant ſome cuttings either of the Muſcat, 


or Chaſſelas, which will produce you: fruit for 
ſome years; and when your dwarfs want room, 
they may be taken up in the ſame manner as 


the half ſtandards : But remember to leave at 


| leaſt a foot and half ſpace between the extre- 


mities of the dwarfs which were pruned in the 
winter, and the loweſt ſhoots of the half ſtan- 
dards, or the ſtem of the vine; for as they will 
grow away freely, they muſt not be incommoded 
with the ſhade of others; and beſides, there muſt 


be ſufficient room td * in the new ſhoots. 
If 
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it never er wall be 5 1 
che diſtance is quite Tofficient *. 
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—— of -your' trees; the firſt 4 
that the wall is in good repair ir; a1 and the econd 1 
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not chuſe to be at the expence of the former. 3 

Paitioular care ſhould'be taken that they ate wel! 
I coped with plaiſter, though! in places where: this + 5 bY 

cannot beobtained; mortar muſt be made uſs ft; 


but it ſhould be made very ſtrong ; that is; b 
fifths of good lime, newly burnt, to three ewe bt 
of ſand; with 4s little” water as poſſible ; fer i 1 
the mortar is weak, the froſts ww il make it peel 4 
off, the rains ſoak into it, and run it down, the | 
ſtorms: ſcatter it about upon the trees and Are 
r en and - vermin of all ſorte, part 
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che wall, and deſtroy the fruit about the time of 


its _ ripening. . Happy are they who have it in 
| their power to build them with brick, as they 
are. in great part. 171 Italy. Theſe. walls, once 


into them; inſtead of that, our plaiſter is but 
of ſhort duration, and requires every ten or 


e years, to be new coped, and ſometimes 


new coated. In the ſecond place, your walls muſt 
"as ſupplied. with a _yood- treillage, which requires 
à full explanation, for they are very little known 
beyond the neighbourhood of Paris, and even 
there, very few are appriſed of the advantage "of 
them; beſides, the expence appears to be ſo 
ckorbitant, that thoſe who are inclined to it, do 
nor know: how to 5 e g e e OY 
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(Ci treillage, all of which are very indifferent; 


ſome make uſe of large wire, which they ſtretch 


ft Se ſix times along the wall, one above ano- 


Others form this wire into lattice works: like 
' thoſe made of wood. Both theſe: methods 
_ _equally. injurious to; the young ſhoots at; our 
Peach trees, for the wind working them againſt 
the iton, rubs off the bark, and the gum which 
comes out ſoon after, kills a number of them; 
beſicles, 'theſe wires are placed ſo far apart, that 


the hots cannot be laid at — diſtances, 
nor 


ther, and faſten it at diſtances: with large nails. 
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nor "Gig firm; "ang | it is even impoſſible to diſ- 


poſe: proper) fome of the great branches, which 
ſometimes fequire to be altered, and *placed 
higher or lower, as there is occaſion. There are 
alſo other inconveniences, ber 1 forbear? to 
mention. 3 Nn 1700 fy 71 747 35 Met f . bogalg 
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no. ſtronger than the wires; for one blaſt of : 
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id ſometimes looſens a whole tree, the brane hes 


uit. falls off; beſilles; i the adjuſting this s, Ii 
te up as mich time as the placing all the 


wigs. They are alſo obliged to drive in pegs: 
or nails to faſten the ſticks upon, which rüins 


— plaiſter of the wall, and makes an Infinite 
number of holes, which bekome fo many hare 
hours for alt mſeas; and the walls Want con- 


tinual repairs ; ; fo that ap: 6 is at me events A a poor | 
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Others in boüdiag th ME walls; introduce bones 
of ſheep, : at about ſix inches diſtante fp 
each other, which project about three or four 
inches from the wall, and ſerve to tie their 


trees” to; but in my opinion, this makes a moſt 


diſagteenble appearance, and the conſequence of 
it is, that you are frequently obliged” to croud 


ſeveral ſhoots cloſe together, which makes the babe | 


lay very irre 5 ; 
? very irr gular. a pit, 


are broken and: bruiſed on all ſidesg and ie A | 
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3 3 expert at it, cannot in two hours and a 
do ſo much work, as may be done upon trevllage 
in an hour at moſt. This difference in. the' me 


is a very conſiderable object, 
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+4 ich*the, people in and about Montreuil make 
re, in all reſpests, leſs dangerous 3 and 
ple, t eſe; tire ſhoots may be 
| Placed with ſufficient ſtrength and propriety, 
perhaps too, they may have ſome reaſon to think 
that the fruit which grows | tloſe to the wall, 
4 * ripens ſomewhat ſoorier, by m 
WE. e than when there is a2 
N Fi ; but at the ſame time, the driving of three 
| pol Ml {4 hundred nails in the extent f a tree, 
I |" Show; full grown, and the putting o many bands 
b round each ſhoot, to keep them in their Places, 
is 2, work that requires great time and pains; 
and by the obſervations and compariſons I have 


| | f Dede of nails and wood, 2 great part of 
| h muſt be e derung yeats em, 
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| plaiſier at their doors, and it does not coſt them 
above *4 livres the + load, while in other places, 
they pay. $ * KOs 12, and even 1 livres. Again, 
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their aarth is full of fmall flones, which they: 
pick up themſelves, and mix with the _rubbiſh. 
from their old walls, * heſe are the materials 
they uſe, and the 22 is trifling. | The walls 
ſa bolt den il 67 Jowts, ak coated Wit 

plaiſter of 2 good inch. 1 eaſily receive the 
nails in every ; but in the ordinary walls, 
which are bui it with hard ſtone and mortar, abd 
often with. earth, or at beſt only new-coated with 
plaiſter and rough pieces of ſtone, the nails meet 
with nothing but ſtone; which they cannot take 
hold of, yy] the mortar is 160 ſoft to hold them 
faſt. This method therefore of laying trees be. 
comes imprafticable, and I know of no g 
one but the treillage, without which, Tam, 
that a tree cannot be welt trained.” — 
will con vinee every one of | the truth of e 
better than alf l can ſay upon the fubſecty and 
ie is by this alone, that the great why of it 
cun be known as well for training the RY 
perly, and keeping it always full without confuſion, 
as for the expedition of Working in the e d, 0 
laying in the ſhoots, and for the of phat: pred of 7 
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RE 5 villiy of the treillage i is acknow- 
A ledged by every one, but the expence + 
1  thoug ht ſo. great, that many cannot afford it; 1 
z | Pity thoſe who upon this account are deprived of 
i, butt aſſure them, Whatever means they uſe to 
ſupply its place, they will never ſee their walls 
regularly furniſhed, nor their fruit, generally 
ſpeaking, in perfection: they muſt therefore con- 
fine themſelves to fewer trees; 20 fathoms, in a 
bouriching condition, will give them more pleac 
ſiure as well as more profit;. than three times that 
© quantity il managed; and this is all the advice I 
can give them. But that I may be of ſervice to 
every dody, I ſhall' e a eo. 
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1 'To this Fu * a EM Shs fag out 4 4 
and who always has a profit upon the workmen 
employed, and thoſe great treillage makers who 
are always well paid for their reputation, are not 
proper to be employed upon ſuch an occaſion; for 
the making our treillage does not require ſo much 
ingenuity as the planting an arbour, in which, 
beauty only i is expected. It is indeed a very ſim- 
2 * ſo that A poriag who has the leaſt 
5 know- 
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knowle' ge of 5 it, 150 elde G e in twenty 
four hours, as well 4 if he had prattiſed it 8 
lifetime; and near Paris, there is fcarce one 

twenty to de found who is not eapable of per? - 
1 it. I of rene” 4, 2 5 Ack a ot md YEN 
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The bundles of _— fr ter medi U, 
which the merehants of Paris generally ſell for. 
*40 ſols or more, are ſold for about 7 25 or t 30 
in the foreſt where they are eut out, or by the 
merchants in the country who make them. Theſe 
bundles contain twenty-five poles; which they call 
rods, of nine feet long, and the ſhorter theſe rods ' 
are; the greater number you have in proportion ; 
for in a bundle, there Thould always be two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet: this is the rule; hut 
there is a double advantage in having all the rods 
of nine feet Jength, as well upon acgowunt of püt⸗ 
ting them together, which takes up ſix inches, av 
for the greater ſtrength of the work; but this de- 
pends upon the will of the merchant,” ho is not 
always v ry eaſy to deal with. You ſhould take 
care that the wood has no fapy which makes it 
very brittle, and there is a good deal of ſoſg in 
ſnaving it!“ Tue ap is known” by its calowr, 
which is yellowiſh; but young poles ars the Beſt 
for tis uſe, that are ſtrait, without knots] or A 
leaſt few, * 2 fap of theſe j 1s white. ANTE t 
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it follows, that it would coſt but 


25 giſtoles to make one of an hundred fathoms 
8. and nine ſoet high ; i wilt'be allowed how- 
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The e 1 4 hoon FUL " ſhould be 
cut out pf young cheſnut. poles, of ten or twelve 
years growth if theſe are not to be procured, they 
may be made of heart of oak, which. is as good 3 
but the former works more freely, and is. com- 
monly to be procured, every Ne Jou chuſe 

in the wood, the longeſt poles, and 
thoſe n not barked, dy deer ar other, cattle, 
which in ſome places, do them great damage. 

The largeſt poles, are beſt, becauſe they may be 
cut into two or four, if there ſhould be occaſion, | 
Each rod, when planed and ſquared; ſhould be an 


inch, ot fourteen lines broad, by nine or ten ö a | | 
tick, and it is the workman's buſineſs to mark off . | 
the ee ache rod before he . ie, uw 


{ Notwithdanding all the care that may. * taken 
in chuſing the ſtraighteſt, poles, it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that in ſuch a length there will be ſome 

crooks; but this is corrected by a ſecond opera- 
tion, when the wodd is qut out, which they call 
framing the treillagel The workman holds the 
pole in his left hand, reſting it upon a block, and 
with a bill makes a notch obliquely under the 
crook; he then leans his hand carefully at ſame 
diſtance from e eee Os the NN 16 pag 3 
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The wood * ths amet, the: next thing 
is js to put it together, and the method is this. They 


meaſure firſt how many horizontal laths the wall 
will require, for making the lattice work, which 
I ſuppoſe will be about nine- inches by eight, in- 
eluding the thiekneſs of the wood. From hence 
then it follows, that a wall of nine feet high. will 
require twelve; for 9 multiplied by 12, is Ty | 


which 15 n _ of the wall in inches... 


N 36; 


451 Fey nk off theſe wks upon the wall 
with chalk, in lengths of about eight fathoms. 


When this is done, they drive into the wall. two 


jron pins from one ſpace to the other, upon the 


nnes where the hooks are to be placed, and ſtretch 
a ſtring from one pin to Went to take the exact | 
os for 1 hooks. e d e n 
.To" explain this c—_ 1 will 3 * 
"rows of hooks: are required to hold the treillage 
| faſt; the firſt, at the top lattice but one; the ſe- 
"Yond; at the bottom lattice but one; and the third, 
in the middle between theſe two; that is, about 
the fixth or ſeventh. This dane, theſe holdfaſts 
feet every way, 


. moms and ſome 5 of TOW” but the 
mortar, 


, bel 3 W — 
and ſtraitens it; and as many erooks as there are 
in the pole, ſo many notches muſt be made, till 
the 3 is me e, _ looks well to * 
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TOS enn ve ad will be of no uſeh vg: 
leſs it ĩs quite dry before the work is beg 5 


caſe of urgent neceſſity, or if you have no plas 15 a 


large pegs. of hard wood: may de male 
which are driven very tight i in the jeints 
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between. 


the ſtones, and in theſe pegs the holdfalts are dri- - 


ren, which muſt for this purpoſe be made gur or 
five inches long in the ſhank; e thoſe fed 
with plaiſter ſhould be ſix or ſeyen inches, and 

"vided at the end ſomething like, a 7 8 
to, faſten them better in the wall. 
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re uſed, they ſhould be turn ed 


haye given. this explanation only. 
are trig eee with. this me 5 


The holdfaſts Gould. project from the plane ot: * 

| Fe wall about an inch, to receive the rods which 7 
fit into them, and which, in order to ſtrengthen 
them, are faliened ; in with a kun. of wire; they 
ould alſo be flat, and about 2 *. line and half 
thick, by four or five broad. Thoſe that are 
deſigned: to be fixed in wood, may either (4 
round or ſquare, about the ſize” of a large aal, 
but the bend. or hook muſt be flat. e 


The holdfaſts ane fixed all along the wall, the 
| three rows. of rods are then laid upon them, (I uſe 
| the , nk rods, * een ene 


an inch at the end, in order, to hold 7, e rods, - 
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nie ele fes rw of kee + fixed, the 
Be ft part of the Nan . dent. The di- 
ions. for th the Tauer mould now be ſet out,, 
1 eight itiches apart, ine 
. e thickneſs of the Hod. Theſe Uivifieri 
eff with chalk, as before, upon the high- 
lt ati love eſt row of lattice, obſerving to level 
de y 2 line, that they may all be ee 
| Sans even, » which ſhould be done at firſt. 
*" thei me wer inder 
A uf laths behind the ſtandards" with more conve; 
lence, they fet up only two ſtandards about f A 
ſest apart, io which "the nine lathe are faſteried 
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1 * Are at ee hid faſtened, the ret of the ſtand- 
ards are Bred, nd the whole is made faſt with 
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4 4 believe no one can now be i of the 

Af | e of making a treillage: I halt only add, Ss © 

* tat the wire thould be made very faſt wich pin- th 

ceers, which you hold in your fight hand, while 
with the mY Jou twiſt cba ? 
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But to return to the treifluge'; I muſt not for- Wl 


get to obſerve, that whether the walls are built 
upon level ground, or upon a ſlope, the ſtandards 
maũ be aue upright, and the laths fixed. ac 141 

| I eee upon a ſlope, 1 


the wall, 3 jv happens 2 one ping of ii hater 

r ground than another, ſo that 

. required at one end, and ten only 
theo „the plan of the lattice e 

altered at the top of the wall, but rather let che 

laths/be re the bottom. hs ? 
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knowledge, will be able: to bave-the+ pleaſure: of 
, » furiiſhing his walls with 6 treillage ; for with 
deut that ¶ repeat it again) he can never he 


3 buave any fatisfaQion in his trees; ſo · far from it J 
at very fen gardeners. are- capable. of, making | 
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"when wi, are in bloſfotny 1 wait 
will the flower is dtopt; and the fruit ſet; upon a 
| 5 ſuppoſition that what is left will be more certain 
1 : of coming to perfection But this laſt-method is 
ih je@ to many inconveniences; i Suppdlſing:) your 
weed in · bloſſom when you begin? to prune; it is 
impoſſible, notwithſtanding your utmoſt care, to 
=.  av6id rubbing off · a great humber of the flowers; 
* 55 and if you defer it longer, it will be till more in- 
jurious. The ſap which ſfioul&have-nouriſhed the 
bottom part of the ſhoots, (if they had been ſhor- 
+ tened at a proper time) will be all carried to the 
erxtremities, and it is the 60 the fruit will ſet; 
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five — — . beet nen Fe 
give up he fruit, to preſerve-the tree; a erat 
alterm tive! In the - firſt inſtanee, if che trees are 9 f 
only in blofſom, it requires great care to'faftewr 
them to the treillage aſter they are cut; you in- 
jure the flower, and employ a great ere 5 
time than i wanne N os | 
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e ere tber e een en 
„che ſame time the flower opem, in a great meas. 
ure hide your work, and you eam no tori 
tinguifh ĩt clearly; beſides that ſo many ä 
branches produce's great number of ſtumps, which 
will be to-eut out the next year; the quantity of © 
bloſſoms tdo will bremer you' from placing the 
„bands ſo pr or laying in the ſhoets ſo faſtß 
t Mas you might eee fee the 
1 
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defects of the woody or the old ſtumps that want 
taking - . es ſhorts: you- et e 
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s al theſe inconveniences; the 


0 firſt years 1 worked alone, by following the gener 
ral rule: but afterwards, upon trying what effect 
an earlier pruning would have upon ſome trees, 
e dhe fear I had; according to the vulgar opinion, 
of their being too forward, and that the. ping 
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has taught” me not always, to follow 16 
example. However; in pruning ſume trees nt 
have been too vigorous; I have ſometimes cut out 
as many of theſe ſtrong ſhoots as ſtarvech und im:? 
poveriſhed the feſt, und have been fev elch | 
years” without being able to bring them inte any 
form or to procure any fruit; the con 
of which was, that they pulſed: inte the oppolite i 
extreme; and became very weak and kckly. This 
is an appearance I cohfeſs 1 ne ven could attounit 3 
for; but it 1s 4 fact, and the catſe of it's ons k | 
thoſe ſecrets in vegetation, which 1 fhalf not at. 
tempt to ſearch i into; I can on] y form a conjeQure, 5. 
that'the action of the bots which operate] are 
mutually aſſiſt the branches i in the eitedtatiojtp 1 
the ſap, being ſtopped by the repeated vibes? 
done te thei, they become le it were tired it 
| A and that the ſap falling front 1 be | 
es is in We manner 168 in the 'roots 7 
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The middle-Gined ſhoots muſt be lefe in pro- 
porting to the vigour of the tree, about ſix r 
ing to the ſpace theres is 4 

1 the diflnce; ben ne bottem i6f the 
uit buds, [which is «often pretty 
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3 re of ſome ſubſtance, the fruit will undoubt- pl 
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one Will Rp Sec ie, if. they 9 to it, It is 

only therefore for want of better, that you muſt 
preſerve any of theſe weak : ſhoots; | 9 | nevertheleſs 2 
ers fome exceptions, tn F" 
; kek more? e eee Eg. cer 70 £7 27 
Firſt, if) your tree is bod sitet ed. ah i Lahices te 
a great burden of fruit to check it, you muſt leave tr 
2 good many of theſe ſmall ſhoots. - Secondly, if I ye 
$ your middie-ſized ſhoots have: no fruit-buds below 
the place where they Thowld be ſhortened, and you fl 
are deſirous of having fruit, you. mult leave fome fo 
of thoſe that are ſhorteſt and beſt diſpoſed, for that I m 
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weak ſhoots, thoſe ſhort ones of one or two inchex 
long, which have. generally a cluſter, of fruit-buds 4 
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| The be l fonelinies make of theſe weak ſoot = 

js to. cut them down to the firſt eye, to! _ 
wh where 4 vaciney is likely t to happen; . "one « 
theſe weak ſhoöts, o ptuned, may produce 1 
better for the next year; if it is not wanted Wm 
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manner, till it is. T heſe kinds of "ſhoots would 
be carefully attended to, as they are very neceſſary, — 40 

in order to keep the tree full,” and to ſupply the * : 4 
place öf the ſhoots that are exhauſted with bear= 
mg; and this method mult be obſerved, 46 well ui i 
the middle-ſized un. as in the weak del here 1 


"tr"; "your tree EA ber weak ſhoots, you n 
examine whether the diſcaſe is in the root; 25 Wo 
is, pull it pz, i if not, preſerve. it and lay ſome” = 
rotten dung to it, as Tha ye. diretted i in the eigh- 1 
teenth chapter. | 'Dung © ten renews theſe Tort of 


trees; but as they decline, they 2 be f 4 


very hart, even _ the beſt e 3 
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This 1 ie my. method of managing Park h trees, 
in the figſt few. ears, but 95 muſt not omit 

thawit requires great care and attention 
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Theſe laſt obſervations regard Peach trees of 
all ages : let us now return to the pruning. I have 
remarked all that is neceſſary for trees in their 
firſt ſtate, and ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe in the ſe- 
cond and third. I ſuppoſe a Peach tree to be in 
its ſecond ſtate, when it is in full vigour and per- 
fection; and in the third, when it begins a little 
Theſe cannot be too much che- 
riſhed, they ſhould be pruned very ſhort, and 
upon the beſt ſhoots only; the weak ones ſhould 
not be preſerved at all, becauſe in an old yg 
they rome but very ſickly fruit. 


to decline. 


1 by ehance any of your old trees ſhould have * 
put out a pretty ſtrong ſhoot from the bottom, 
you muſt preſerve it.carefully, to ſucceed the olg 5 
branches, which are cut away by degrees; but if 
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under the buds in tying them; a little dexterity. 
will prevent theſe defects, which, though they 
are not of very great conſequence, are neyerthe- 
leſs attended with f inconvenience. 
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It often happens that ſome of the ſhortened 
ſhoots cannot reach the treillage; in which, caſe, 
little ſticks muſt be wove in between it. An ofier 
twig is tied to the end of the ſhoot i in a ſlip knot, 
and the other end being faſtened to the treillage, 
thus confines the ſhoot ; this is more neceſſary if 
there ſhould be any fruit upon it, which would 
weigh i it owns unleſs i it is ſupported. 
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= comes ; bur of 40 old branch, cut it Ai out. 
I have nothing more to ſay of theſe old trees; ex- 


* cept that you ought to be very careful of them, ſo 
long as, in ſpite of old age, they continue to bear 


good fruit; but the moment they fail i in thats they 


ſhould be pulled vhs. 1 b 
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As trees of the ſecond tate, thats LY in fel vi- 
gour and bearing, are what our profit depends 


upon, they demand a more particular regard. 


The generality of gardeners, who work with- 
out principles or judgment, and without troubling 
themſelves. about conſequences, are very ſoon 


ruined by their bad conduct. This it is that gives 


riſe to the general notion, that a Peach tree never 
lives above twelve or fifteen years; but this is a 
_ groſs miſtake, for I have myſelf fome that are 
above forty years old, and ſtill thrive pretty well, 
1 bad not the training them for the firſt twenty 
years, but they had been well managed, and ſince 
they fell into my hands, I have taken ſuch. pains 


with them, that they 
fruit. 1 have a great number more that I planted 
fifteen or eighteen, years fince, which are indeed 
very beautiful, and which J ſtill look upon to be 
in their infant ſtate: ſo that if I had a proſpect of 


ing thirty years longer, and managing them 


e Jam clear they would endure ſo long. To 
de convinced of this, you need only viſit the plan- 


| tations at * where you will ſee trees of 
the 
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the age I mention in the gardens. of ſome, wha 
no doubt have managed them better than they do. 
even here in general; where they force them to 9 
bear, without troubling themſelves. about their 
duration, becauſe the occupiers of the ground are 
obliged to make the moſt of it. I have ſeen a 
plantation of eight fathoms in length, which were 
all equally healthy and vigorous throughout, and 
which I judged to be about fifty years old. This 
opinion therefore of their not laſting long muſt 
be given up, for it is owing only to bad ma» 
nagement, that they do not live as long as any 
other fruit trees. I ſuppoſe, when I ſay this, that 4 
they are planted in a good ſoil, and that no par- 
ticular accidents happen to them; for if the foil! 
is bad, if they are tainted with gum, or if the 9 
bugs or ants attack them violently; they will! k 
die in ſpite of all the care and pains you can WM 
poſſibly beſtow upon them. I have this advan- 
tage among many others, of being exempt from 
all theſe evils, which are not to be looked 
upon as peculiar to this ſort of fruit, and there- 
fore all means ſhould be uſed to continue them 
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The duration of a tree depends chiefly upon 
good pruning, and the whole art of this conſiſts in 
keeping it well filled with bearing wood in every. 
part equally, and not leaving too mueh. This gk 
firſt ſight appears eaſy, but it has its difficulties, ; 
ſuch as the proper choice of ſhools, the progreſs * 
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the tree has made, the ſituation of the fruit bud, 


the ſort of fruit, and/ many other circumſtances, 
for which ſome rules may be laid down; but there 


are particular inſtances which cannot be judged of 
but upon the ſpot, and PEE . __ 


N 5 ; 
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Every one has a method of his own, and prunes 
according to his own ideas. Some ſhorten all the 
ſhoots, while others leave thoſe longer that are 
defigned to bear fruit, and depend upon ſpurs for 


| ſupplying wood for the next year. My method is 


quite different, and after a great deal of ſtudy and 
nen, I ſtill adhere to it as much the beſt. 


1 will fuppoſe that the tree I am to prune, has 
been trained while it was young nearly upon my 
principles, and that it is regularly and well filled 
with wood; for if it is defective in any particular 
part, it muſt be treated according to the circum- 


ſlances it is in. 


When I find a tree in good order, I firſt looſen 


it from the treillage, and then look for all the 


branches that are worn out, which it is eaſy to 


- diſtinguiſh by their weakneſs and the bad ſhoots 


1 i * oy | 


0 they have made. I cut theſe down to the great 
branch from whence they proceed, unleſs they 
have put out ſome good ſhoot, above which [ 


ſhorten 1 it, if there is no other near to ſupply its 
| place. 
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hae From theſe I paſs to the ſhoots of the year, 


and cut out all the rank ones, that is, ſuch as ex- 


ceed the middling ſixe. I cut out alſo all the 
weak ſhoots, unleſs it be neceſſary to keep ſome 
one to ſupply a vacant place, or as a reſource for 
the next year; ig which caſe. I ſhorten: it nearly 
to the thickneſs of a “ crown<piece, as I before 
obſerved z except always the little cluſters men- 
tioned above. e 7 4 


Having thinned the tree in this manner, there 


is nothing left but ſhoots of equal ſtrength, and I 


ſee my work clear. I have now nothing to do but 
to leave a proper quantity of wood, for which the 


following is the rule. I leave but one of all thoſe 
which have puſhed out from the ſhoot I ſhortened *. 


laſt winter, and that the loweſt, which will be a 


good one, by means of the ſummer pruning, If 


that has been neglected, the beſt of the loweſt muſt 


be choſen, After this ſecond reform, I proceed 
to the third, which is to ſhorten the ſhoots. I ex- 
amine firſt whether my tree was loaded the laſt 


ſummer, and what ſort of fruit it is; accorilingly 


| leave the ſhoots longer or ſhorter. If, for in- 
Nance, it is a Magdalen or Violet, as theſe trees 


are always more vigorous than the other ſorts, I 


leave a little more bearing wood; but if it is a 
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different ſort, and has not been too much loaded, 
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i leave the ſhoots eight inches, if I have room; SY . 


* Or to the loweſt eye. 
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I am firaitened, and have nothing below t ſapp!y 
the place of the worn-out ſhoots, I cut them very 


[ tree always full, and do not exhauſt it. . 


- : 


- vacancy to fill, I cut both of them down to five 
or fix inches. If there is no immediate want of 
them both, and that I only foreſee a vacancy is 
likely to happen after the firſt ſhoot is worn out, 


Hort, leaving them only — or four inches; [ 
lenve one half of the ſhoots long, and 
the other haff ſhort, by which means I keep the 


I have ſaid that 1 never wed woe one of thoſe 


| helps which have been produced from thet which 
was ſhortened laſt winter; but there are ſome ex- 


P. 
ceptions;z ſuch as when a neighbouring ſhoot has fr 
been deſtroyed by the gum; in that cafe, if I find © 
two good ones of equal ſtrength, come out of the V 
bottom of the ſhortened branch, or have a large th 


I ſhorten the uppermoſt, and cut down the loweſt 
to the firſt eye, that I may be certain 4 e 
ee W 


As to the: extremities, 1 am boreruec by the 
room T have left upon the wall. If the tree covers 
it entirely, T prune fo as to leave it a good foot 
from the coping, that I may have room to lay in 
the young ſhoots; for which purpoſe, I take out 
| vuſl the ſhoots that bare fruit the laſt year, and re- 
e them with the new ones, which the bottom 
. to ſupply. | ; 
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"Meas laQuintiniein e e 
larly recommends them to be left three feet ated 
the coping of the wall. But I confeſs.this appears 
to me to be more than i is neceſſary, for walls are 
too valuable to have ſuch a . left nen 
and uſeleſe. 

Te may perhaps be objefted,t to my. method of 
pruning only upon one ſhoot, which is to bear 
fruit, and not to produce wood, that I run great 
hazard of not having a ſufficient quantity ef good 
wood for the following years. It will be ſaid that 
theſe ſhoots which ſpend themſelves in bearing 
fruit, will throw out nothing but weak ſhoots be- 
tween the fruit not capable of bearing, that they * 
will at laſt die, and conſequently the tree wi Hy 
come bare of wood. 


-» 


| This objection is 5 plauſible becutier in fa8 in - 
the common method of pruning, the greater part 
of the bearing thoots are deſtroyed by being over- _ 
loaded, and become incapable either of produe- : 
ing fruit or wood, fo that they are obliged to cnt 


the ſecond or third; but this does not happen 
with me, and they « die Er as 1 ih N r 


it fs 
appear. 
— 
77 l * 
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When two e are | tf, one 1 4 
for bearing fruit, and the other for producing 
D 4 woody: 
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ſome of them out the firſt year, and the reft , , I | 
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wood; it naturally follows that the ſap is obliged 
to divide itſelf between them, and. that the ſhoot 
deſigned for wood, which has no fruit to nouriſh, 
will flouriſh better than the other; but it is plain, 
that the ſap being carried only to my fingle ſhoot, 
will have the fame effect upon that as it would 
have had upon. both the others; that is, 'it will 
both nouriſh the fruit, and produce wood : be- 
ſides, one part of my ſhoots are cut ſhort, as [ 
have before obſerved, and I am provided with 
more "reſources, whenever I 'perceive the leaft 
danger of a vacancy. I do not therefore run the 
© hazard ſo much to be dreaded ; but I have more- 
over ſufficient experience of it, to convince any 
one ene will make trial of this method. 


14 p 8 : ö a 13 


The people of Montreuil i in ſome reſpects fol- 
low my method, in leaving few ſhoots, and cut- 
ting « ont a}l little twigs; but they differ from me 
in loading their trees extremely, particularly the 
few firſt years. They leave the mother branches 
two feet, and two feet and half long, and prune 
at the ſame time upon a good part of the ſmall 

ones that have puſhed out between the leaves. It 

is true, the quality of their ſoil, in ſome meaſure, 

op authoriſes ſuch a praQice; beſides that, they do 
not concern themſelves about the duration of their 

trees, nor the beautiful ſhape of them: the only 
- point they attend to, is, to reap a quick and con- 


© fiderable pegs 6 ſo that, after. the firſt four 
years, 
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tir 
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general, that it is a 1 05 more to be ien 


advantages ariſing from it;; and it facilitates every I 
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Me” Wang 
e Ho: ow f Peach wg 8 
years, the bottoms of their. walls generally be- 
come bare of wood: this is a defect which a curi- 
ons perſon ought not to ſuffer ; but if any one, 
tempted by their example, ſhould chuſe to over- 
look it, that he may gather fruit very ſoon, he 

will moſt certainly miſcarry; unleſs he ſhould 
meet with a vein of earth exactly like theirs: this 
may happen, but it is ſo uncommon, that, of all 
my acquaintance who have tried this method, not 
one has ſucceeded. In ſhort, it may be ſaid in 


* Sa Et 1b * 
. 
4 « 


than imitated. 


r 


Here is no operation in the cultivation of 
| Peach trees, (except the winter pruning, 
which cannot be diſpenſed with,) of ſo much im- 
portance, as the rubbing off the buds; and at the 
ſame time, none leſs attended to. The certainty 
of fruit, its beauty and flavour, are three great 


2 — 
= 


other: work. Mr. de la Quintinie has given fome © i 
very judicious. rules upon this head,, but he has 
not ſufficiently digeſted them, and he is ſome- 
times prolix, I ought however to-do him the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that the light he Ras 
D 5 | thrown. 
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e upon the de has 


vice to me, and has enabled me to carry my ob- 
| fervations ſtill farther, which may be uſeful to 
others hereaftEr, I ſhall now mention in order, 
all the important Fant that doo vows this 
Gan 7 


"The term, cibbing's of te bed, W no 
* explanation, as it carries its own meaning 
With it; and though nothing can appear at firſt 
ſight more eaſy, yet the executing it with proper 
| Judgment and preciſion -is a matter that requires 


2 een ee and ſome experience. 
12 7 


The beſt time to perform this, is in the month 
- of May, as they are by that time ſufficiently 
formed to enable yon to make a proper choice, 
and tender enough not to require any other in- 
firument than the thumb. 


This rubbing off the b is n ben“ 
e vim a ſecond operation, called pinching, and 


' @ third, called ſtopping; becauſe they are per- 
formed all at the ſame time. Every dne knows, 


that 1 in the ſpring, a Peach tree ahounds with a 


great number of ſhoots, which require to be 
thinned, and the rubbing off the buds, is only 


clearing theſe ſhoots, which if not done ſooner, 


- ought to be done at the firſt time of laying them 


þ 4n; but it makes a an inis difference if it is done 
. Jooner. es 


4 5 


As 


een = great ſer- 
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1 1 before obſerved chat the beautiful AER, be 
of the tree, and a reaſonable quantity of good - 
fruit, are the two principal objects of pruning. all 17 
your operations ſhould be directed to theſe ends. 
You muſt therefore eaſe the tree of every thing 
that is either uſeleſs or hurtful. I call that uſeleſs 
which though good „is badly placed, and tat 
hurtful, which is bad in itſelf. Theſe are two x 
evils, which muſt be corrected; and the ſhoots 3 
that were ſhortened the laſt winter, are more par- _ 
ticularly ſubject to them. Or as the ſhoots are, 
according to my method, generally left ſeven or 
eight inches long, and ſometimes. more; you will 

find in-that extent eight or ten buds, which are 
ſo many. ſhoots, Such a number cannot poſſibly ß 
receive equal nouriſhment, and will of courſe 
cauſe much confuſion; you muſt thin them there- 
fore, and leave only two or three, in proportion 
to the room you have, chuſing one or two of the 
loweſt, oppoſite each other, together with that 
at the end, if there i is any fruit en it, and. Sue 
is none lower. F Y cot 1 


F 
2 "0 


if ers i is no 1 ſet but * 0 Wale, or * 
it is ſet all along the whole ſhoot, where the num» 
ber of eyes may be eight or ten; in both caſes_ 
you muſt ſhorten it pretty near half, and keep 
only three or four peaches at as equal diſtance. 


as poſſible, obſerving always to leave one good 


8 


new ſhoot at the end, You ſhould at the ſame 
time pinch all the ſhoots, that grow to the fruit, 


FE the thickneſs of a quarter of ar inch, (mbich is 
Called ſtopping ) and if there are any more ſhoots 


that have no fruit next them, break them quite 


| off, always confining yourſelf to two or three. 


' * 


"When a ſhoot has got no fruit upon it, prune 


"It down to the ſecond of the new ſhoots; that i is, 


leave only the two loweſt, unleſs the too great vi- 
gour of the tree requires more wood to waſte and 
divide the lap. .. 


K As to thoſe n which were pruned very 
ſhnort in the winter, you ſhould leave but two new 


ones upon them, the higheſt and the loweſt on the 


{8 oppoſite ſide, and rub off all the reft that have no 


fruit upon them, or if there is, pinch them down ; 


__ ſometimes however it will be ſufficient to Jouve 
"I only one new ſhoot, and that the loweſt. 


17 


It any [Grow ſhoot comes ont, either - from 


thoſe which were pruned in the winter, -or from 


the body of the tree, you muſt obferve its ſtrength 
and conſider whether it is wanted. If it is likely 


to prove hurtful to the neighbouring ſhoots, or 
that it is uſeleſs, cut it quite out, but if it be 


uſeful, either to fill a vacant ſpace, or to prevent 


one, or to exhauſt the too abundant ſap, pinch it 
to four or five leaves, and as a new fhoot will 
come out from every leaf, you will have four or 
five middlirig-ſized ones to chuſe out of at the 

0 Acſt time of laying them in. 
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tips, muſt be carefully taken out from all parts, 
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All weak ſhoots | that come out of the old wood, 
muſt be cut out, unleſs any of them are wanted 
to fill a vacancy, or are likely to be of ſerviee- 
hereafter; but all the little cluſters before-men- 

tioned muſt be e from ee york * 


come. 5 5 
| : a 5 1 I bag 1 7, 


' You wut be very attentive to the foot of your 5 
tree, for ſhoots are often thrown out which my 
ſerve to replace thoſe that are decayed, and if any | 
ſuch puſh out very ſtrongs- ney ſhould be mac 
to fine or fix eyes. N N es Ps ne 


Al thoſe rank FIT which are difinguiſhed 
by their green colour, ſize, and redneſs. at the 


unleſs you want them to fill up a place, and yon 1 f 
have no other reſource; in that caſe you muſt | 
pinch them off, which ſhould be One in | 
1 0 3 


It often happens, that two or three ſhoots cone ] 
out together from one eye, eſpecially at the edd MM 
of a ſhortened ſhoot; you ſhould. leave but one of C 
thoſe, and chuſe that which is belt Placed. When- | 
ever you meet with twin peaches one bigger thin '\ M 
the other, which is generally the caſe, you muſt - 
with great care take off the leaſt without looſen- 
ing the other ; but if they are of equal ſize, either 
pull them off, or leave them, for neither of them 
will come to perfection. Z 

Theſe | 
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ſhoots, would perhaps have grown fo vigorous as 


will receive re more ml: and become a Lal 


; ſhoots cleaner than could be done with the knife; 
for if you wait till the time of laying them, in, 
the confuſion- cauſed by ſo much wood, prevents 


become full of difagreeable ſtumps, which take up 

- "a great deal of time to cut out in the winter; and 
if they are ſuffered to remain, they make a very 
bad appearance. Beſides the ſtumps that are left 
at the ſummer pruning, generally put out two of 
"three bad ſhoots, which exhauſt the fap to no 


fruit. 
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© "Theſe are nearly at the ee to de fol. 
hone in rubbing off the buds, and T hall now 
2 me utility of it. It will be eafily imagined 
that this operation performed in proper time muſt 
preacly ſtrengthen both the fruit and ſhoots that re- 


main, for as they receive much more nouriſhment it 


* eh my 


than they cauld before, they: muſt of r * 
; better. = 4 . 


> F * Fe g my 8 : 
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nl Sorer, thoke + Mpeg 6 oe thit ty bare ot 


Ab removed, and which otherwiſe muſt have be 


been cut out at the firſt time of laying in the 


to have injured the ſhoot that is well placed, 
which being now difincumbered and left to itſelf, 


{ 8 1 BY i 
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L ntage i is, 1 yon dke off the 


you from cutting cloſe enough, and the ſhoots 


purpoſe, ca cauſe great confuſion, 122 5 damage the 
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It will Kippen't fob! that the foree e h. 


be uſed in cutting out all theſe ſuperfluoùs and il 


placed ſhoots, and the impoſſibility of ſeeing what 
you are about, will ſhake off a good deal of the 


fruit, which at this time would be regretted, fince 


it has 1 in great 1 1 got « over all hazards. 1 


Upon the whole you may be certain of fruit, : 


if you have not neglected to rub off the buds, but 
| otherwiſe the conſequence will be, that the fruit 
being hidden, choaked up, and as it were burieck 


is rather white than green, and when it is ſudden- 


great part of it withers and drops off; for it is to- 
be obſerved, that as the ſap is carried to the ex- 


only enjoy the benefit of ſun and air, all thoſe that 
are buried behind the others, will ſhed their leaves, 


fore cannot cover the fruit, or but very imper- 
fectly. But this will never happen when the air 


ry Neo the injuries of the weather and ſun; they will 
ft Nęgrow hardy by this means, and "adhd once they 
or Hhave attained the ſize of a nut, they ſeldom drop, 
no Muoleſs there are more than the tree 18 able to nou- 
he fin. 


The. 


It 


behind ſuch a thicket of leaves and wood, be- 
comes tender, as is evident from the colour, Which 


ly laid open to the air, joined to a ſcorching ſun,. A 


tremities of the ſhoots, and as the tips of then 
which dry up to a certain diſtance, and there- 


has been admitted to the whole extent of the ſhoot, 
nd when the fruit while young, has been inured - 
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The fruit ioo hes this aue 1 that 
the inſects, eſpecially. ſnails, do not. ſo readily 
faſten upon it when it is a little open, as they do 
when it is tied e, the | leaves, e make it 


Haller. 1 EO 3 
: : 4 p 8 3 . Ea "= 3 & 


Again, it is mock eaſier to + 4 at liberty fuck 

fruit as is confined between the treillage and oſiers, 
or between the treillage and the wall, In the firſt | 
_ inſtance, you untie the band, and in the. other, , 
„ have only to bring it back to its place; but ; 
if you wait till the time of lying them in; the WW 
fruit will by that time have got half its growth, f 
. 
tl 


1 
. 


4 and. de deformed paſt all r. 3 


* 11 will be alſo too late to replace the ſhoots that 1 
. | have run behind the treillage, which are ſome- 
times very valuable; as they will have grown too 
: ſtrong and hard to be brought back without break- f 
ing, though it might have been done e with 
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* hall here ſpeak of the blight, which term! 
ſhall explain, as it may not be underſtood by ever 
body. This diſorder is very common in our cli- 
3 mate, and is the effect of noxious winds, that curl 
up the leaves, which become thick, yellow, red, 

tr ad ſcabby.. This i is very diſagreeable to the eye 
as well as injurious to the fruit, for the blightec 
leaves exhauſt all the ſap at the expence of the 


fruit. When your trees are ſtruck with thi 
blight 
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leaves, but alſo cut off, below the diſorder, all 


agreeable thicket. © This enables the 
out new ſhoots lower down, which will be equally 
zood for the next year. Obſerve however, that 


the caſe, and there remain no healthy leaves to 
cover the fruit, ſome of the blighted ones muſt be 
left for that purpoſe, till it has put out ſome new 


„ones. If this is neglected, all theſe infected leaves 
5 waſte the ſap, and prevent it from producing 
e 


b, fruit, which is yet tender, being uncovered, is 
ſcorched by, the ſun, wither 82 and drops; fo that 
there will not be the eaſt W e of fruit re- 
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Thee ants and Fiss Welder fonterimis mil the, 


pliedz but theſe inſeQs are generally more eager 


to deſtroy the eyes, and the ſap cannot make an] 


farther - progreſs. | The remedy for this e de 
ſeen 1 in the twelfth n uw od li Kin 100] 


Tf ths gum has attacked 3 a e. it a be cut 
off an inch below, by which you ſtop the com- 


It will ſoon puſh out one or two ge and _— 


no bad conſequences, | 54, n - £29890 
| FP, | 4 13 
| The 


"Of tie © ne 7 Ruch Tree. ; 
blight; you muſt not only take off all the eine; _ 


the infected ſhoots which form a rough and dif- 
ſap to puſh 


if the tree is infected all over, which is ſometimes 


others; they will ſoon dry up and fall off, and your | 


A ſame diſorder, and the ſame remedy muſt be ap- 


munication, and prevent it killing the whole ſhoot. 


| ba gry ary 31; \ 
1 1 The laſt advantage that 3 Gavin robbing 4 
Re off the buds, i is, that the time employed in it i 
3 ee compenſated when yon come to tay 
them in, for you will then have very little to cut 
out, or _ thing material to attend to; every 
ſhoot that was left, points out the place it is to 
gecupyz it directs itſelf as it were, and there is 
* - Nothing 10 do but to, tie it. This forwards the 
5 ork ſo much, as I have experienced more thay 
once, chat it does not take more time to tie three Ml ha; 
of theſe trees, than is required for one hen the Ml the 
bugs have. not been bed alk. r 25 ſap 
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uin che: own ates? though this way favs! Veen ſtre 
dune witk the greateſt nicety, you muſt not for- 
4 get to review them every eight or ten days, in 
order both to bring back the ſhoots which have r 
" Gnce fipt behind the treillage, and to deſtroy in- I tre 
ſeQs, eſpecially fnails, which are always at work H 
after raingcand/inthedew of the morning · At the fro 
fame nme, ou will ſee v bat damage the gum haz rut 
done, and remedy it. This takes 155 2 the 


* wot. 5 will be well employed. Bun 1 
| When you are maſter of ycur on time; it is 2 


better t divide this work into two; in the fol- 
lowidg manner. In the beginning of April I rub te 
eff all the ili · placed buds, that is, the fore-right wy 
ones, and thoſe behind the ſhoots,':and at the end ho 


2 12 8 when the fruit is ſet, I finiſh the reſt. * 
Every ” 
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u from the rules I have here laid down, according to 
the difopot ages of the trees. 'Thoſe of the firſt 
0 WM year's planting I go over, for the firſt time, about 


have puſhed out before and behind the ſtem, and 
leave none but thoſe. on the ſides; ahd when it 
happens, that one fide has puſhed out more than 


ſap to the other. At the end of May I look them 
over the ſecond time, and if I find one ſhoot much 
en than the others, 1 wieder cut ur nd it. 


a ene 267 2111 


1 praiſe nearly the fame thing for the fd three 


: or four years, but with this difterences. that if the 
tree is very vigorous, I do not unload it near ſo 
moch as one that is weaker; fot I only take out 
« {from the ſtrong ſhoots that were left at the firſt 


mobbing off, all the ill-placed ants, preſerving all 


that come out from the ſides; at amen 
em hin. $9439 f 444.33 161, e 


- F * 


are ill- placed, but even all thoſe that are of a 


the beſt ſhoots, and ea de dut little fruit. Theſe 


would always be done after the others, as Oy 
ſhoot later, 


Icdan 


There een ſome variation to be 1 
the latter end of April. I rub off all the buds that 


the other, I pull off the buds from this, to throw the 1 | | 


As to the old trees, I not only take off all lat 


certain degree of weakneſs, in order to firengthen 
the reſt, I confine myſelf to a ſmall number of 


, — 
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I ſhall not ſay any thing of trees that are in their 
prime, as all the directions neceſſary for them wil 
Mm found 1 in the ere of _ cee 


"A 


0 the Firf Time 1 hin in | the $boote | 


H IS operation on Peach trees ſhould be 
1 bepun in June, either ſooner or later, a 
the ſeaſon 18 more or leſs forward, and conſiſts in 


. laying in, and faſtening in a regular manner, the 


new nes to the treillage. | 3775 


When * rubbing off che buds has not Vera 
ee this is the moſt ſimple and eaſy of al 
the operations in pruning. You have ſcarce any 
thing to cut out, no choice of ſhoots to make, no 
fruit to thin, or very little; and in ſhort, nothing 
to do, but to faſten the ſnoots. The whole art of 
tmis conſiſts in laying them at proper diſtance 
3 each other, in extending them well, and 
making them fill up their proper places, that the 
tree may be full throughout. Beſides this, you 
muſt obſerve to cover the fruit with leaves as 
much as . poſſible, which contributes to increaſe 
, both i its flavour and ſize. 


— 


You muſt be careful never to 450 the ſhoot 
without an abſolute neceſſity; a vacancy being 
the greateſt defect in a Peach tree, the filling that 
up is the only excuſe for i it, and the leaſt of two 


evils ſhould be be choſen. | 
You 


# 


of the Ger of Bs W 6 69 
You ſhould preſerve one or two 'of the ſmall 
ſhoots that come out between the leaves of this 
year's branch, and chuſe the loweſt, becauſe it 
s oftener. better to prune upon theſe ſmall ones 
he next year, than upon that which produces 
them; for, on account of its too great ſtrength, 
or for want of fruit-buds, it is often neceſlary to 
cut this out; and when the tree grows too high, 
heſe r ones ſhould be cut down to the 
ſmall ones, to ſtrengthen the reſt. 


The ſmall green ruſh from the marſhes is the 
moſt proper for tying the ſhoots 3 that of Mar- 
eilles, though it, be ſoaked in warm water, is 
oo hard, and bruiſes the young ſhoots. Beſides, 
as it is not ſo pliant as the other, it does not tie ſo - 
aſt, the work cannot be done ſo quick; and 
moreover, it ſpoils the knives. Straw, or ſedge, 
hich ſome make uſe of, has an unpleaſing 27 4 
pearance, and ties the ſhoots very ill. 


Theſe are all the particular I had to offer, re- 
lating to this operation, upon a ſuppoſition that 
he buds have been rubbed off. If they had not, 
| ſhould have every thing to ſay. In'that caſe, it 
ill now coſt you a great deal of time, pains, and 
ol precaution, to do all that might have been done a 
ing month ſooner with great eaſe. Vou muſt in ſome 
hal Wneaſure penetrate into this confuſion; and break 
0 through the obſcurity; to determine what is ne- 
eſſary to be taken out, as well with regard to 
lhe wood as the fruit, I cannot eben think of 


Lame cauſes, the ſame objects, the ſame incon- 


| Of te evi Sie of lying in te Shot. 


tember, it is neceſſary, a, month or ſix weeks af- 
ter the firſt laying in the ſhoots, to repeat that 


have been very few new ſhoots made; becauſe 


in their births the ſap has not been able to puſh. 
out any more at the fame places, and is all car- 


bed off, it is common te find falſe ſhoots put 
ont from the bottom of 


: 4 . * 4 , 


Mm Of te bee of Nas Tres) 


. ſuch an undertaking without trembling, and there- 
fore refer the reader to the preceding chapter 
he will judge of what ſhould be done by what 
- Has been omitted. He ſhould always be guided 
by the ſame principles; he will meet with the 


ventences. | Whoever finds, himſelf in this ſtate 
of perplexity, muſt do as little miſchief as he 


= * 


. 2 


— CHAP. 1. 4 


8 the ſap is continually: 3 in motion from the 
month of February to the month of Sep- 


operation, which js now. Jpch eaſier. : 


5 If the b he been rubbed off, there will 


taken out, having been nipped 


thoſe that were 


ried either into the ſhoots that were laid in, or 
into the fruit. If the buds have not been rub- 


ioſe that were cut at 
the fir time of laying them in. You mult 
therefore break them off with your thumb, if 
Fig —_— enough not * the knife. ; 


#: 


Ik new Nn are Puta out, in any other * 
part of the tree, that are uſeleſs or badly a” 


(which' they generally are) you muſt take them 

ut ; but obſerve, not to take out any with the 
bumb, but what will break. off enſily; for if 
the wood has begun ta harden, you will damage 

he mother branch, and the gum which will iſſue 

rom the wound will kill it. Cut them out there- 

ne an 5 


1 


If «ny of thoſe which were 4d in the 1 | 
ime near to a vigorous ſhoot that was ſhortened, 
; alfo ĩtſelf become too Tuxuriant, by the ban, no 
dance -of ſap thrown to it, (and this often hap. - 2 4 1 


— 


ne ens in vigorous trees, ) you muſt take out fach 
p- oot entirely, or at leaſt ſhorten it down to the 
f- Woveſt of thoſe it has produced. You have now 


othing more to do, than to faſten the ſhoots that. 
ave grown longer, fince the firſt operation, and to 
ut down thoſe rather below the top of the 9 
711 nat have run above it. . 

There are trees, ſo luxuriant ſometimes as to 
equire this work to be repeated 4 third time, in 
he month of September. If it is thought ne- 
ary, it ſhould be done, ap. in the manner I 
ave deſcribed. | | TRL, | 


07 eee 1. En and the proper t time t 4 
4 iber it. . 


en i it bas hitherto been neceſſary to 

© keep the fruit covered with leaves, till the 

time of its ripening, that it might not bggexpoſed 
to the violent heat of the ſun; it now becomes 
neceſſary to lay it open, in ander to perfect: its Ml - 
| flavour, and to give it that beautiful colour, which 
bs its chief ornament. But as it would be dangerous ff 

to expoſe | it too ſuddenly, it ſhould be accuſtomed il ol 
to it by degrees, that is, at three ſeveral times, pl 


SA © © mp. =p. mw a oO @a 6. 3. 7 


"You ſhould begin to uncover your fruit when th 
it is juſt turning, or changing colour. A few fre 
leaves ſhould be taken off, either to the welt or 
to the north, according to the aſpe& of your wall. 
Three or four days after, a few more may bel 
taken off from the oppoſite ſide, and in about 0j 
the ſame time again, thoſe in front ; ſo that at 2 
laſt they will be quite uncoyered, and lose nothing 
'of the ſun. Soon after this, they change colour, fill - 
ripen, and you gather them when they are turn'd Wl 

yellow, on the ſide next the wall, where the ſun 
cannot penetrate. 


* 


af When they are in this 


fits. | Thoſe that are noty f ſhould be taken off 
© without 


* 
>, © 
# — 

\ 53 
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* . chi. E of Rd r.. . 13 1 
| oitbout: violence, by taking them full in the hand. 
and pulling them gently. to you. If they are 
quite ripe, they will come off in the hand; but 
you mult avoid ſqueezing them with the thumbs, 1 
to try if they art ripe, and is praiſed ſometimesz, 3 
for this wounds and bruiſes. them very much. This, - 
is the time to be obſerved, if you would eat them 
in perfection ; but if they are gathered for ſales / 
or to be carried ſome diſtance, they ſhould be ta. 7 
ther harder, when they do not come. off the ties 
beaſt ve. "4 0 „ iy (£5.76; IEEE 4 51 nh 1 | © 20 

1} ad bj; 0900 EW md) Hit uo dT 4 E 

One material point t o be attended Re wha the 7555 
n is; uncovered, in the manner I have ſpoken 
of, is, that the leaves muſt not be torn off, bug 
pinched with the nail near the footſtalk ; for th ; 
violence uſed in tearing them, ſpoils and "mangles 1 
the eyes pf the ſhoot, and prevents the fruit - buds? 9 
from forming ibermſelves for the next eat. 1 
1 : wh 554 Mea. © 
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HERE is 4 1 of green ee which. = 
[eats the flower-buds before they open 
dn a8 you perceive this, you muſt look fors | 
ind deſtroy them, for-they will e certainly'be. found 
behind ſhane Fs ata, | cos $8446 


A442 
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=” 


is 


%. 


W. . 


tions, and if the breed is' not totally deſtroyed, 
it iß at} leaſt very much thinned. You may 
vi lay ſume arſenic, mixed up With. flour or 


be bod 50 eld 1 mice, 7 i la houſe 
Altes and the leſſer dorinice, animals of nearly 
the ſame far and ſhape, are the greateſt nui- 

ſances to Peach trees. They ſometimes do great 

damage to a whole plantation; by beginning every 
peach, before you can gather one. If they would 
keep only to thoſe they Begin, it would be more 
fufferable; but they try them all on the fide next 
the fun, as faſt as they ripen, and they are con- 
ſequently all ſpoiled. There are two methods of 
deſtroying theſe animals. The firſt, by traps of 
different ſorts, with which the wall ſhould be fur- 
nithed, at certain diſtances from each other, eſ- 
pecially next the trees, which begin to ripen their 
fruit, taking care to look them over every day, 
and now and then to change the baits. © But it is 
belt not to wait till the fruit ripens ; for they are 
much leſs greedy of the baits when'tley have fruit 
to ty chan when they have none. 


* 


The bed method, which need not preclude 
the uſe of the firſt, is to ſtop up well all the holes 
in the walls, as well, without - ſide, 4 within; 
tor when they are driven out of their harbour, 
they go not increaſe, at leaſt not in the ſame 
place, but are forced to ſeek ſome other habita- 


minced meat, along the caping of the wall 
but great care e ſhould be tokens! that ore 


t 


The A 
number of t them may 7 * be jeſſenedd of Fbich... 
there are many methods, but I believe it is im- © 
poſſible wholly to deſtroy them; and if it was - 7 
true, as it is pretended, that they are to be driven 
away by means of ſome drug, to which they have 
'Y x great antipathy, T am clear, from my own ex- 
Hence, chat the evil would only change ite ob- 
„ea, for they will- go further off, and Bx U pom 


g ſome other tree. "This I have ſeen happen ſoͤme⸗ 4 4A | 
ir WY times, thöögh without being able to accotint K 
þ 1. We muſt therefore purſue ſuch methods a8 + 4 : 


are ptactirable, and be fatisfied with thi nning 
te them as much as' poſſible, in order to leſſen the 4 | 
uY evil. Of all the methods 1 ever experienced, the 
bonowing ſuccbeded beſt. I proture the foot of 
an ox freſu killed, and flay the fcin half off, with- 
out tripping it entirely. One of theſe L lay at 
the foot of every tree that is infeſted with the ants, 1 1 

placing beſide it half a pail of water. The ſmell - 3 

of this draws the ants from all parts, ſo that in a i 
Wie time it ill be quite covered with them.” ' — Þþ 

then take it üp gently, and drown them, by fling- 

ing it ints the water. It ſhould be taken out 

again immediately, and replaced as before, and . 

in à few hours the ſame effect will follow; fo 

that this may be done five or fix times in = 
45 aud will deſtroy a great number df then. 
1 We fer days the foot _ be * * = 
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WY fun el it up, od] it! longer any 
mel. But 1 muſt obſerve, th wig does 


not anſwer, unleſs the weather is à little warm; 


for upon trying it in the bah the- ants would 


** fare to it. q 
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1 is e 405 KO IF 1 for 
What 1 haye ſaid, of the impoſſibility of guard- 
_ jog Pegch trees from theſe; wretched 3 


This is not to be taken in its e extent with 


egard to any but dwarfs, for it is poſſible to de- 
ndards, and my 

method i is as follows. Vou immediately unnail 
Pere that i is attacked, and if the ſtem will bend 
ahitle,, you ſhake it ſeveral times, till you ſee no 
more; of theſe inſects remaining upon it, and 
"Hep: hem off the leaves with your hand. Vou 
nuſt then haye the patience to pull off all the 
leaves . are infected with their eggs, and with 
We ts vinefretter, which is inſeparable from them. 
. being done, you keep the tree about a foot 
e the wall with a forked ſtick, which will hold 
it ſteady, jo any poſition; above this ſtick you 
1 10 , een with ſoft wax, all round the 
ſtem of the tree, and fill it with. water, which 
muſt de repleniſhed as faſt as it evaporates: By 


this method, the ants, who cannot ſwims retire 


at the ſight of the water, and the tree may be re- 
placed. In doing this, you ſhould be careful to 
oe behind che tree two or three lathe, to keep 

1 r, enn which the Td. and 
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| ite e et bs Mess d he used, inflead i 
of the baſon of ſoft wax, which is, to tie ſome b 3 
cotton '6r tow, dipped. in oil, 1 round the ftem'of 1 
the tree; oil of ſpikenard is the beſt, but for want 

; of that, olive oil will do, though neither of theſe 

nue a certain defence againſt theſe inſe@s, yet it 

- IM often drives them away. The to u ſo m-. 

1 Er. * refreſhed with b oil. it e That. 9 1 


E 


| ber 2 Tu w din ene qu Ao. 

1 their walls ate covered with them, this fruit be- 

„ iog more agreeable to their elimate than um ̃ 
0 other; they practiſe the Parti method, which il F 
u Look notice of in the garden of à curious per 
© If for at Naples, The trees were planted a god“, 

1 I foot from the wall, each tree being upon a ſingle 

. ſtem about a foot and a balf high. Upon the 

t ſame line with the trees, oak poſts; of about ſour 

d inches ſquare, were $xed in the ground, at ten 

T if feet a theſe were made of the ſame height 


eas the wall, in order to receive a treillage, in the 4 
h faſhion of that country, which, thougli it differꝰ 
from our's, is intended fbr the ſame uſe. - The 
trees were planted between the(poſts,/an# Ke 


* low, i in the ſame manner as we train them upon 0 
0 our croſs or dwarf walls. Upon the ſtem of 4 | 
5 oy tree, and F Oy poſt, this. cotfon 9 


„ 


ouner of them aſſured me, that the ants had 
® never touched them ſince they were firſt planted, 


* 


e The good Ma of ,this remedy, ap- 
peared from the beauty of the trees; and the 


though I aw others, ſome. few yards diſtant, 


el ia the wall that. were cer . 


: | 3 4 it # 71 * 54 of i 4 , ZR Fa + " a ö + FF; 
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5 - 3; Nothing. would be more eaſy + Nat train vp. 


our Peach 4rees,jin, the ſame, manner; but in de- 


| fending them from one evil, 1 am afraid. they 


would be expoſed to ſome other, and perhaps a 
worſe. Our climate is very different from that 


ehe the cold awinds that would dram in be- 


tween the tree and the Wall, might. be very inju- 
rious to them: beſides, that the fruit being de- 


prived of the refleRion ſrom the wall, might 
ripen later, and therefore have leſs flavour. Who- 


ever finds his trees very much peſtered with theſe 
inſects, might try this method upon a few far 


thoms of wall; at all events, the; pen * ex- 


5 gh ieee e 


The Sage ke W 3 ants, 20 * rh 
rg you muſt take care in the winter, to ſcrape 
+ clean all the ſhoots, where they lay their eggs; 
with a wooden knife. re e 3 
e attended mo 3 


The fait fad balls likewiſe eat our + Peaches, 
and eſpecially the — of which they are 


very 


4 Fol 


V o 


3 bak they may we e dafrdyed;. if he 
trees are looked over very early while the morning 
ene _ _ or aten a ne e, 


- The: de are . ated] to: rafts 
mem particularly when any inſect has begun them. 
Theſe are eaſily driven away with 'ſcare-crows, 
and when they fail to have a proper effect, a boy 
may keep them off, by walking along the wall. 
If that does not anſwer, the following is a me- 
thod 1 have lately ſeen practiſed by a curious per. 
fon; though I have not tried it myſelf... This iss 
fo ſtretch all over the tree, about ſix inches apart, 
ines of red worſted, which it is confidently ſaid, 
keeps them off, dy ſome unaccountable antipg- 
thy they have to it. This method is alſo ſaid to 


ꝑreſervè grapes; it is , Toms and wo colt 
W 


11 is ed more difficult to 3 chem from 
earwigs and waſps, than from other inſeQs. 
Theſe are two enemies that ſometimes do great 
injury to this fruit, efpecially to the Little and 
Groſs Mignon, which is one of the firſt that 
ripens. There is no better method of e 
them from the firſt, than keeping the wall well 
plaiſtered, that they may not find harbour; but 
if, notwithſtanding this, they are troubleſdans, you 
muſt fix behind the hranches ſome ſheeps horns 
or pigs hoofs, into which they retire, and you 
thake them out, and deſtroy them every morn- 
ng. As to waſps, they may be deſtroyed with 

E 4 . bottles 


ney, 
a 11 ren will e . this 
is à trifling relief, and there are many other ex- 
”  pedients equally ineffectual. What has alway 
appeared to me to be moſt: uſeful is, to place 
here and there in full view upon the treillage 
ſome Peaches that are partly eaten, or ſome 
i other fruit of a ſweet kind, either plums, figs 
: 3 8 pears ; they will ſtick to thoſe that are within 
: ; ö . thei ir 45 123 and never attack the whole fruit. 


thets” are eaten, they muſt be ſupplied with 
be deft 


© others.” A great many mi 
the heat of-the day, by ſeizing. them with the 


hand when they are gathered upon the half. eaten 
F 1 Fray firſt arrange with a gloves, 
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i e 4. Summer. | N 
N 4 fails, more pete . | "0 7 
| bottoms are wet, if your borders have been M 
— clean, and. there has been no extraordinary | 5 
drought, there is nothing to fear, and very little 
to be guarded againſt; but in hot and ſandy ſoils, 
the drought often kills the trees, or at leaſt ren- 
ders them very ſickly, and the fruit they bear : 
has neither ſize nor flavour. 1 adviſe. thoſe who- | | 1 : 
are ſo unhappy as to be ſituated in theſe kinds of 
ſoils, to throw down three pails of water . 
fortnight at the foot of each tree, and to rake 
the ground over a fe- hours after; at the ſame Y | 
time, a good armful of long litter may be thrown _ * 
upon it, to keep in the moiſture, I alſa adviſe . if 
ſtraw to be wrapped round the ſtems of the trees, 2 
and tied with oſier; this will preſerve. the trees, 
and the good effect of it will appear in the fruit. 
In the ſouthern countrees the tree ſhould be co 
vered with mats during the greater heat of the pr 


day, otherwiſe the ſun ſcorches the fruit, and 1 
ſoon kills the en.. 5 : 
2 i 


. B. Be careful that your r water is bees | 
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er - Of covering the Trees. | 


UH E g delicacy of our thats, e or more e pro | 
1 per ſpeaking, the great danger we are in 

of loſing what is ſo very valuable, has obliged 
As to have recourſe to many methods of defend- 
” ing them from the injuries of weather; but after 
many eſſays, I affirm” that I have found them all 
deficient. However, that which I ſhall mention 
is the beſt, but is ſo experſſive, that it will ſuit but 
the conveniences of few. CLE 


* - 


1 W There are ſome who, when the trees. are in 
; mp - bloſſom, which is the eritica{ time, | cover them 
wih Feaſe-baulm; but this is a very bad expe- 


dient, for it is generally put either too thin or too 
thick. If it is too thin, it neither defends them 
„ ftom the froſts, nor from the ſun, which does 
| 4 5 | molt dam: after a froſt; if it is put thick, it 
may indeed keep them from the froſt or the ſun, 
= - ele is attended with a great many ineonvenien- 
* ces. The dangerous time laſts about fix weeks, 


Auring which your tree, ſmothered under this co- 

2 vering, but ſtill giving way to the force of na- gar 
1 ture, puts out ſhoots as well as bloſſoms, and the M 

3 fruit ſets. But how does it ſhoot ? L; ike endive 

A in a trench; that i is, the leaves and fruit are more 


white than green; and when, } you uncover them, 


at the end of 18 or beginning of May, half 
the 


whe tg are + wide, ia e . 
the Peaſe - baultu, will be torn off along wit it; 
the fruit tos being tender, and not capable in 1 
this cquntty of begging the) leaſt cold air, on the 1 
leaſt degree ot ſat: dies, and falls off. Thug e¹,t * 
in general all. the prins.you-have: taken. b 96k 


#448. 00G Rn HI Þ 291931 but 942501 rift | 
Others make hol a kind of 3 5 — 

is made two. different ways; one with packthread, "If 

or gut;; the other iin the ſame, wer as is made ©" 

og 1 46 6 e 

15 ** The 725 ut JET 4% 13 

Tue firſt are very bad, as] Lean ſay from my own 

experience, Firſt, they are hung too near the 

tree, and when ſhook by the wind, they rub off. 

balf tha bloſſoms and buds, without reckoning. . 

thoſe. that ane deſtroyed. every time they are taken 

olf and put on again. Secondly, the fruit hecomes 

tao tender under eren ea; has not air 

enough; ſo that aſter having been accuſtomed to 

this, When they are firſt expoſed to the leaſt air, 

(if the coverings are neglected to be put on). they 

die and: this requires a conſtant attendance. But 

eyen ſuppoſing this method would have the deſired 

effects if it was put in execution with the greateſt 

nicety, who could depend upon the care of his 

gardener, ſo as to be ſure, that during the ha- 

 zardous; ſeaſon, he will not once forget to cover 

and uncover the trees at the proper time? This 

conſideration alane ought to undeceiue every body; 

for it is very clean, that one Mee W TON or to 

eee „ e e lth” 


of the height of your wall, and they muſt extend 
ſrom one end of it to the other; for if you only 
| analy one here and there, i it will anſwer n no ed. C 


FT. *; 1 1 
4 # % 4 UT 3 1 - 4 4 ; 3 1 


| The trees vil receibe' as — injury from the 
| draught of wind along the ſides, as they would by 


5 Fa ee —_— to the pe r to cover aber 


e 


"the .d e, wr Bo every reds comes 
10 near 20 ſols, and laſts ſcareely more than two 
years; the damage it ſuſtains, by being carried 
to and fro every day, the injuries of weather, and 
the ſpoil made in it by the miee, whilſt it lays by, 
all help to deſtroy it. Beſides, it is a great deal of 
trouble for a gardener to put up and take down, 


twice.in a day, or ſometimes oftener, ſuch a quan- 


tity of coverings, which are not eaſy to remove, 
- when they are ſoaked with rain, or covered with 
ſnow. It cauſes too a great deal; of wet and mud 
at the foot of the tree, and you can hardly make 
uſe of your borders to raiſe early peaſe; ſpring let- 
tuces, or any other pulſe. | Moreover, they re- 
quire the ſame attendance as the others, to put 
them up and: take them down at the proper 
times. All chings conſidered, it is an expenſive 


| 8 and derung does more harm than good; 
ſo 


be been made e and ere, are 

of a better ſort, ſince they do not touch tbe tree, 
and the bloſſom has air underneath; but they have 
alſo their inconveniences. Vu muſt have them 


ö 
2 
1- 
| 
| 


the morni 


1 think curtain " unge cloth, or ant an 1 | 
are riots / uſeful, and very different from the 


others; ſince little time is required to open and 1 p 


ſhut them; they are managed with leſs troubley 
and without any of the inconveniences to which 
the coverings are ſubject; in fact, the fruit has 
air, it is not battered, and is ſheltered from all 


injuries of weather. If glaſs frames are uſed; the 
fruit ripens three weeks ſooner than common - 


4 not recommend this more than, the 
_ 1 eee a Fo. 715 25 . ThE: a 4 1 | 


but theſe methods are very expenſive. The cur- 
tains may be carried off in one night, if they are 
not watched; the glaſs frames are often very 


much brõken by wind and hail, and it requires a 
great deal of labour and expence for a carpenter 


to put them up and take them down every yet 


They are not proper therefore for any but thoſs 
who are able to bear the expence, _ who: will 


yore nothing to gratify themſelves. eee 


Somebody endeavoured to „ me : ſome 
years ſince, that by laying litter at. certain diſtances 
all along my walls, and ſetting fire to it early in 


made would prevent the cold from nipping the 
bloſſom, and the fruit when ſet, and that it would 
at the ſame time take off the violent heat of the 
ſun, «which: ſeorehes. after a, froſt, and certainly 
preſerve my trees. I thought the advice Was: ra- 
ther plauſible and made trial of it; but I: dul 


ee. af canſidering it 3 e we, 


5 always 


ing; during the froſt, the ſmoke that it 


— - 
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curtain all oven the trees. 4 inſtead of thiss it af- 


_ - eends as in a chimney, and is of wee This 


* an whay ene with me. 


5 > Fromall Fhove ſaid, the reader; e 


conclude. that I have not informed him of any 
mesns to defend his trees from the, injuries of 
| weather, I allow: that Jam not capable of doing 


' this; but as my deſign is only to undeceive him 


Vith regard to the bad methods by which he may 
fuſfer, my obſervations may claim ſome; merit. 
For want of a certain ern I know of 

none, ) I ſhall mention one that I conſtantiy make 
| beck. The firſt idea of —— Was not mine, but! 
think E have in ſome: un very much im- 
K upon it. 


es 


„ Stande, a a of 3 Sang) in 
the fervice, ſo well known for his beautiful plan- 
tations at Bagnolet, and by the inamenſe. profit he 
made of them, is the inventor oh this method, 
ſinoe uſed by many of the inhabitants, of that 
neighbourhood. He fixed pieces of wood; which 
projected about two feet all along the wall/ under 
'the coping, at the diſtance of a toiſe apart. Upon 
_ theſe he layed planks When the bazarddys time 

Aa pretending chat the „ in 
5 5 ' DE A per- 


is well known, that the froth never oiled hold » * 
5 : the wind blows, the danger. is, only when there 

in none, and therefore the ſmolg cannot, have the 
— efſe& intended, which is to ſpreqd., itfelt like a 


* dude, and thats by covering his 
fcuit at the tops. it was in no danger, either from 


jurious to it. This he conſtantly praQtiſeds and 
others after him have proved -the ſucceſs of it. 


difference. Inſtead. of theſe pieces of wood, which 
remain fixed in the wall, and make a very difagree- 


; I able appearance all the fummer, I uſe little erutches 
, light wood, the tops of which are made op- 
Ing, to drain the water from the coverings that are 

; WY id upon them; theſe are tied with offers to the 

1 Wl top-piece of the treillage, ſix feet apart ; ; and in- 
/ WH ſtead of planks, I made, in imitation of the peo- 
„pie of Montreuil, ſmall mats, about two feet 
broad by twelve and half long, bound together 


by two laths. In the month of February I place 
my mats upon the crutches, and tie them with 
oſier. Here they remain till the month of May; 
when they are all taken down, and. carried into 
my 'garden-houſe. This takes up but two whole 
days; and the expence is very little; theſe cover- 
ings are 'certainly good defences to the fruit, 


all l can adviſe, and for the reſt we muſt truft to 
Providence. The Peach however is not fo'very 
tender as it is thought. I have twice ſeen the bud 


ot pears; plums, apricots, and. cherries, killed 
n with froſt, when the bloſſom of Peaches ſuffered 
but very little, which my be depended pon fer 15 
N 1 _ 

* | 93 5 This 


% 


the froſts or the cold rains, which, are equally: in - 


The ſame way he has cbalked out! may be boldly 
followed, and this I have done, though with ſome 


though not ſo as abſolutely to inſure it. This is 


r 
e 


eee ee 
ee uſed but where ins. is a treillage, ano. 


ther nee to "uw" ne! ge: of Wn 
ua.. * 4 1 Til 
W er #42. 365.5 þ03-7 6 * 15 54 2 1 Mk. 
. © HA 7. XV. K en 
1 : 4 266 4 Flag, 07 5 Ditenpers 71 Trev. K _ 
| 3 7 | H E chief diſtemper that "Prack, trees are " 
I ſubje& to, and which is without. remedy, . 
. 105 no name at preſent, is known by all the WW » 
woots, the leaves, and even the fruit, turning gre 
pblack and clammy. T his is a kind of leproſy, tio 
which is contagious, and communicates itſelf to all Ani 
that ſurround it; and if care is not taken, as ſoon 


as the tree is attacked, to have it pulled up, and 
1 the wall waſhed with lime, which Itſelf; contracts 
tte evil, and turns-black, your whole plantation 
will die, one after another. I cannot account for 
= the cauſe of this diſtemper, but the common opi- 
nion "of its being the bug, does not appear to me 
probable; or if it is partly owing to that, there 
is ſome other , co-operating. cauſe. , It may be 
cauſed by unwholeſome. blaſts, which ſtrike more 
; in one place than another, or a ſtream of cor- 
8 rupted air, the bad habit of the tree, or the vio- 
lent gleams of heat after a fog; in ſhort, what- 
' _ everibe the cauſe, the exil is certain, and we. muſt 
| | - be contented to ſtop the n we my oy” -root- 
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aches} is the gum for which neither is there 
ny remedy. If it only injures ſome few branches; 
ind the reſt ate worth prèſerving, you muſt en- 
deavour to keep in thoſe that are good, but if it 
extendsto all parts of the tree, you muſt pull it 


nd if you find "bo cannot raiſe them, thiey irc all 
i, iyen up. þ pF Gi Jak by 577 48 NI n fan: L . 


2 4225 
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E. 1 1 45 177 1 11315 14 i 
The miſchief (dies! by 


ante is alſo one of the 
greateſt evils incident to Peach trees. I men- 
tioned every thing I know upon this: head i in the 
ninth and twelfth chapter. I ſhall only add, that _ 
if they continue upon the ſame tree two or thres 
years ſucceſſively, the ſhorteſt way is to poll it u 1 
ey wil never leave it till they have killed 
and a new ſcheme” of deſtroying them may we - 
icceed, pony the Oy VITAE 


" = Uo www Vw} was w e CU ww 
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REES eerst ii nud + Nin ssc 
I 4 ttee grows gelly, and you cannot account. 
for it, lay the earth open, and examine the roots. 

They are ſometimes eaten by the May bugs, 
hich is common to young trees; and in this caſe, 
you muſt ſeek them out wherever; you find the 
oots eaten. Sometimes the red ants attack and 
inker them; the only remedy for which is, to 
leſtroy 'as many as you can. Scrape the foot“ 
rell, and throw away the infected earth, replacing 
t with freſh. If the miſchief proceeds from ſome” 


* 


pd Ge wper ben mid abc, u 


vd, and plant one of a different ſort in its place. 
The Red Magdalene and the Violet ſuffer moſt ; - 


Eq 4 


. roots. 


— 


1 8 


. 8 — 


| Toots s that are damaged and rotten, 4 
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3 — —— up the — try 
Whether ſome pails of water, will not revive it, i 
it een to ** . 88 height of den 


1 the: months of. 1 ye? Ju eee 
A fall, which greatly _ injure; the trees a 
well as the fruit. There is no hes .remedy for 
this accident, which cannot be prevented, than to 
* ſirten-the ſhoots, and they will puſh out others, 
from the loweſt eye, which are ſometimes healthy, 
but ſometimes inherit the diſeaſe; ee 7092 
* tio be te —_— the A roo 


Pq oi : BY 4 x 1 Wines oy Foe 9 78 ; 4 


* is knomn by the yell wneſo af the leaves, by 
dhe weakneſs of the ſhoots, and by their throw- 


ins out the fruit very ſmall. If you could renew 
the tree, by means of ſome good ſhoots that it may 


} Es have puſhed out from the bottom, you ſhould head 


i devm to theſe young ſhoots, or- you may ſoon 
reſtore it by thoſe that ate oome out of the ſides, if 
de what L hl adviſe is the geri chapter. 


9 


1 43 24 


If it is out 4 to the dne branghens which 
1. practiſed by ſome, it ſeldom puts qut new wood. 
The ſap forces:itfelf with difficulty through the 
bark. which is harder than that of any other 
tree. Manuring and changing the foil will anſwer 
no end ; the tree has done its buſineſs. cn bo 
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Redmond it FORMS, to 4haſe, wi 11 1 
make new plantations, to reſerys* a few 
ants, for 'a ſupply. en ech, The gum, 
r ſome: other unforeſe accident, Kill Aa. 93 
metumes,. when it is leaſt e Ape | * 
more diſagreeable, than to ſee 2 9 in a plans. 
tion, which muſt therefore be prevente 
ly in any expoſure, about a dozen trees: of 
he ſame ſort of fruit, as you haye planted againſt 
our treillage. Theſe ſhould be labelled with 
jecs of ates tied to each tree, or to the treil- 
e; and when any one fails, vod take one off 
ic ſame forts to ſupply the vacancy. If they.are | 
1 taken up, they will ſtrike root perfeRly: - 


k -» 


7 

„el, though they be four, fix, or euen eig 
ears old, which I have very often experience. 
he caution to be uſed in this, is to make a little 4 


ench all round the tree you intend. taking up, - 
about two feet and a half diſtance from tũe 
lem, and three feet deep, by twelve or fiftem - i 
ches wide. When the trench is made, you un _—_ 
over the roots by degrees, and that they may ...- 
ot be injured, you uſe a pronged fork, ſuch as is 4 
led in the vineyards. You' then gently take 
vay the earth from the right and left, till the! - 

n looſened, and you find the tree comes up 

eaſily. 


e ik it Te by any 48g root, you mil 


taken up, you. carry it to the place where it is ty 
be planted, and haying tipped the roots, an 
pruned the ſhoots very ſhort, you ſet it to th 
| height of the others, or rather ſix inches higher, 
becauſe the ground that has been juſt moved, vil 
_ fink ſo much in. a few months after. The root 
© muſt all be well extended to the right and left, 
and whilſt one man throws in the looſe earth, 

another ſhould be in the hole to ſettle it to th 
roots with his hands, and take care that they ar 
not entangled with each other. You then fill up 
the hole, and throw over ' it three pails of water, 
-- Which/ ſettles and binds rhe earth to the rooti 
Bf 'you obſerve all theſe partieulars, yo may dex 
pend upon it, by the ſpring it will make as good a 
\ Ggure as the thers,' and you may even gathe 
fruit from it, though it ſhould not be ſuffered to 
bear too eh: Take care during the hot wes: 
cher, in the following ſummer, to water it from 
N time to time, and move the ground about it af- 
 ferwards.” Vou may alſo for better eh throw 
an armfull of long me round the ſtem. 
I OE] > 

This Henſplanting mould be bee about 
, the beginning of November, and it-is generally 


Ire 


aa —— cut out a yoo ** of the wood, 
If you ive not had the benden 5 this 
ittle reſerve of trees, and are obliged to replace 


= "oor old trees. with young ones from a nurfery 
1 


cut it off as deep as vou can. As ſoon as it i 


have laid down i in the third chapter. 


All that I have: '5.00 aid; - thoutd ts e : 


relate to young trees only, for old ones muſt be 
reared entirely in a different manner. You muſt 
ake the moſt of theſe old trees as long as they 


„and have others ready to ſucceed* them, When 


ou fee they approach near their end. For- this 


urpoſe, young trees ſhould be planted in the 
paces between the old ones, obſerving when they - 
dot, to Top' off all the branches of the old trees 


hat may ſhade them; and prevent them from 
preading. When they: begin n in four or five years 


o make a ſhew, 'you pull up the old ones, and 
you find a new vill er trees. It is by this means 


he trees at Montreuil ſucceed each other with- 


ut intermiſſion, and are formed perfe&tly well, * 


owever it is not to be expected that they ſhould 


ucceed as well every where; for the ſoil of this 


illage ſeems to have been creahal on purpoſe for 
his fruit. But the experiment ſhould be made, 


ind the rather that if they ſhould not ſucceed in 


his method, you would have very little reaſon to 


latter yourfelf that after having pulled up your old " 
ees, and'trenched up your We chk a new 7 plans 5 


tion would ſucceed better. 
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therefore be too carefully deſtroyed; and 


weather; and, the heat of the ſun, penetratin 
| through theſe clefts to the roots of the trees, i 


ies them greatly. e 


much cultivated. They ſhould be well dug in th 
autumn, and again in April ; and in the ſummer 


be done in fine weather, that the weeds may ſoo! 


is not ſo proper, as it diſturbs the 1 roots and give 
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VERY o one 1 that weeds exhauſt h 
ground, and' impoveriſh it. They can 


is the firſt reaſon for digging round all ſorts ( 
trees. Secondly, they are diſagreeable to the ſigh 
Thirdly, they harbour inſeQs which are comm 
nicated to the trees and fruit. Fourthly, they d 
up the ground. Fifthly, they prevent the gent 
Mowers, from penetrating eaſily and uſefully: 

mort, all ground that is not moved, cracks in 


FP or all thele PER i cannot be to 


the ground about them ſhould be moved with u 
hoe or rake, as often as is neceſſary. This ſhoul 
wither and die. The digging at this time of ye: 


them too En; air, 


116 . 1 22 alt 
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Y Pinians ate Tack divided upon "thin bead, 
and every one has reaſons, which appe: r to 


him ſufficient to confirm his opinion. Mr. de la 
Quintinie, expreſsly forbids all ſort of dung; and 
lter endeavouring to prove by ſpecious arguments, 
\ {ard ſubtile compariſons, that it can be of no ſer- 
voce to the trees, he gives you reaſon to fear that 
it may injure; them. I have the higheſt reſpecrt 
for this great judge; but whether he was liable 
io prejudice, as every one is, or whether the ſoil 
of Verſailles, where he exerciſed his genius, has 
the peculiar quality of not requiring. apy foreign 
zſſiſtance, vet his opinion cannot prevail againſt 
the experience of a thouſand people, who, always 
make uſe of dung, and entirely approve of it. 
1 The ſentiments of a few particular perſons are not 
to be relied on, ſince opinions are ſo various, and - 
there ate 4 great many, Who d raſhly, on 
the contrary ſide, and that rather from thejr pre- 
judicese than frem any. ſettled - principle ; but I 
maintain tliat the joy "Aoi of a whole country, 
the inhabitants of which, from father to ſon, for 
2 lontz time paſt, baye made the management of 
vil. weestbrir oe employment and tratle,, is ſuf: 
beiomdan deten i ed ee 


he 


— 
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cat their fruit loſes à great deal of its quality an 
flak, that has been 


Te 3 enim of t the inbabitents ß Mont. 
| 5 5 5 teuil, Bagnolet, and other neighbouring places, 
14s to lay hot dung to their trees every three years, if 
ccthat is, to thoſe of a certain age, which begin to" 

© be exhauſted, with bearing; for the young ones 
which ſhoot vigorot y, do not require it. The 

dung might damage them, and prevent their ſet. . 
ting for fruit? Thoſe that have had no dung ſhe ho! 
an apparent difference; and they themſelves own, 


fize. It would be abſurd therefore 'to <onteſt 4 
roved by ſo long experience; 

andi a ſuppoſition that their + payhnrs want aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance, which other land does not, would be fill 
more abfurd. They have i in their aigriet, which is 
very extenſive, bins ſoils very ſtrong, others light, 
aud others gravelly, ſome ſheltered by hills al 
round, others ſituated in a plain. Thie dung bat 

_ the ſume effect upon all; and it muſt de ſuppoſed 
that they are well i ported of the neceſſity of it 
10 for if they had the leaſt doubt about it, they 
1 would not be * the dr which. | 15a nec 

object. 55 11065438 _ 333: 
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Certain p perſons FA are e 0 in their 
opinions Pm this head, but Who are obliged to 
allow the godd effect of dung, ſinde it is ſo appa- 
rent, retract (as I have ſometimes done, ) theit 
opinions in part, and inſiſt, chat though dung in 
creaſes the vigour of the trees, and ſrze of th 
_ Fruitz yet it t takes' from the flavour, as it dots 
4 lame wine 1 but this reaſoning is grroneous 
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v 1am, 3 experience. I haye found on 


1 e 8 
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1 e contrary, that the fl ruit which had been dung- 

J ed, had. more Juice, a don't. fay more flavour 
ad more delicacy than that which bad not, and 

WK Feat, was b Bf 7 nouriſhed. 2 1 


N Ehe 1. 1 
As to the Gait of dung: you ſhould procure, i I 
you can, that of horſes, mules or aſſes, both bee... 0 
auſe it warms the ground at the ſame time as it 
mpants its ſalts, and becauſe jt, makes it lighter - 
ud egſier to work. On the contrary, cows dung 
much the beſt · for hot and dry ſoils; it enriches 


N . 4 
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if. hem, and keeps them freſh and cool. It ſhould 1 
e turned in,, in the month of November; for, i in 4 


he following months, the froſts often ſet in, and 09 
is then too late. In the ſpring following, when 


it 

all We trees ane dug the ſecond time, the dung which | 
abe ſpade brings up to the top of the ground, X 4 
ed Would 0. en again. at the bottom, of * _ 


„ 2 — — — — r * — — — — * 


it rench. 
e 
al 


1 end 8 e that. #: your: 10 are | 
ly three or four feet broad, as they too often 
re your trees will receive very little benefit from 
de dung; for it. does not act upon the great roots, 9 
ut upon the fibres, at their extremities. It =_ 
hould therefore be laid at ſome diſtance from the 1 
ady of the trees, in proportion to their ſize. 

* laid, claſe to the body is entirely loſt, 


h d may ſometimes injure the tree, either by 
1 akering * roots, if it * upon them, or by Ld 


attraQting 
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98 Of the Culture of 
4 attracting different inſeAs, which will kill them 


foot; for beſides the i inconveniences 1 have men. 
. tioned, the dung ſo laid forms a ſort of bed, 


leaſt, if they intend their trees ſhall reap any be. 


ate ſometimes with-held from this, upon account 
of a row of grapes, which ſerves as an edging for 


ſtroy. But in this caſe they need only leave on 
Jong ſhoot to each vine, and lay it the next year 
two or three feet farther into the walk. In th em: 
autumn it is ſeparated'from the vine, and the oH reſe 


| remedied. 


Bs 
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Peach Trees. 
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It appears by this, how abſurd it is, to lay open 
the ground about, the trees, to dung them at the 


which growing hard, prevents the rain from pe. 
netrating. It would therefore be much un not 
to d Wem at 10 3 | 


| © Thoſe whoſe borders are ſo narrow, ought not 
ro heſitate about enlarging them to ſix feet a 


nefit, either from the dung or cultivation. They 


the border, and which they are unwilling to de 


hro 


one pulled up, by which no profit is loſt, a nev 
Plantation i is formed, and the defe & I * enge 


— 


11 now remains that ! ſhould make the advan ſai 
tage of dung appear, from the experience I hay! itt 


Had of it theſe twenty years. I practiſe it, nc bing 


oniy for my wall-trees, but for all other ſot Net 


except ſome few, and thoſe that are grafted upc 
free ſtocks, which ſhoot ſtrong enough withou 
it. This method has always ſucceeded ſo ve 
T7 * | 4 PW, | Wi 


re * 
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Of eO of Pouch 5-4 99 
ith. men that I do not conceive. how the utility 3 
f it can be diſputed. The fruit I gatber in the 
years I dung, is increaſed one third in ſize, and 
hat is ſufficient proof. Moreover, they ſhould, 
dunged more or leſs often, according to the 
uality,, of the ſoil, and the burden of fruit the 
ees have produced. It is. ſufficient for ſome 
plantations once in about ſix years, while others 
equire it Mercy three, four, or 5 years. 
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0 the Currin of 7 rees into tiflant Countries. es. 


\H E life of a ns wins; like all other ini | 
1 depends upon the moiſture that is diſperſed > 
hrough all parts of it, and ſo long as the moiſture 
mains, the tree is alive. The point then is to 
reſerve it, by preventing the air and ſun from 
rying it; for when à tree is pulled up, it has no 
onger the ſame reſources as a rooted one, which 
z continually ſucking up the juices of the earth,  - "i 
n order to repair the loſſes that the outward parts - MK 
ſtain from the ſun and air. It muſt now ſubſiſt 1 
j itſelf, and you muſt take care that it loſes no- un 


bing z the following precautions for this s are there- _—_—. 
re to be obſerved. —- 38 5 = 


F itt 4 3 3 

As ſoon as the trees ate taken up, PRs the = 

ots a Little as well as the head, form them into  - Wi 
| F2 | bundles 2 


> 8 ren 


Vith Wer ; yu then put kreſh mofs between the 
roots, erb wing in as much as 'yot can, till they 


put ſome Jong raw, which is bound faſt -rounl 
with cords, and the bodies of the trees muſt be 


round the whole body of roots a piece of packing - 
„ cloth, well tied - all round. Being properly packed 
uß in this manner, you may ſend them into any 
- country you pleaſe, ant beraffured, that If they 
Are upon the road from the ed of Ober til 
March, they will not die. I have ſefit ſome t 


- ther precaution” to be obferved, When they :rravd 
a great way by land, and there is a great deal df 
fſiun and drying wind, which happens ſometim 
» initheimonths of Octoberland November; this i 
10 order the carrier to throw ſome pots uf wate 


and vn theicontrary; if chey are upon their jour 
ney during the hard ſtoſts, to/eoverthem with? 


Peper 


or ut mot twenty ive trees 
each, if they are dwarf; or of twelve, if they 


» 


are ſtandards; lay 'the Toots *careftfily upon each 


other, ſpread raw between the bodies, that the 
bark may not be tubbed of, and tie the whole 


are all entirely covered. Over that you ſhvi 


wrapped-up in a goed thickneſs ofyſtra w, tied faſt 
with the ſame firings. The laſt thing! is, to put 


Muſtovy, and the fartheſt part ef Fraly, which 
Have ſucceaded perfectly well, There is one far- 


upon the body of the roots from time to time 


good deal of ſtraw, and even with rugs, if he cat 
pry want: hop tes wa 
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ee 3 will þ be then we 
ed bock from deni w and froſts, 


in inn 


ene nn be ue e 
darfs, whach is, to cut them off a foot from: the 
bud, and ta place them vary tight in a hatter's. _ 
baſket, obſerving befere- hand to line the baſket 
vell with ſtraw all round, and at the ſame · to co- 
ur the roats with mos, placing them one upon 
the; othes;; and for greater certainty, you may 
cover, the baſket; all over with ſtraw, that yo. 
pr Sed ta che fai of es. 


"When the trees are ſalely derived” at tied, 
fined place, I ſhould recommend the roots to be 
ane mars * 2 85 noma are planted. 
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of te e e budding Perak Tra 4 


HA v E already obfarved, that there i is e 
deal oß trouble, and little advantage, in raifing 
young trees in the neighbourhood of Paris, where 
a great number are at all times to be found, and 
at a cheap rate. But as every body i is not within 
rach of Paris, and the; trees being often packed 

in a careleſs manner, when they are to be ſent to 
ay conſiderable diſtance, notwithſtanding all the 
lirections that can he given, and as it coſts at leaſt 
7 3 - great: 


N Ie h 7 Ruch Tr rees. 


a 0 deal of ſuſpenſe and uncertainty, it is 2 
|. _ good way to raiſe them yourſelf, that you may 
| _ have them when they are wanted, and that you 
may be more certain of the forts. © I therefore ad. 
] viſe all thoſe who live at a diſtance from nurſery. 
gardens, to make a ſmall one of their own, pro- 
nen to N nevefliries. 7 


is f 

You Mou begin by preparing your ground, ſity 

. which ſbould be in à good ſoil, and trenched up Pri 
Y _ #dout-two feet deep: It would be proper, if yon {ant 
c can, to let it lie a year before you convert it to ail bre 
E | .- nurſery, and give | it Suge ee . 1 80 the abe 
9 © ſuminer, £4 5 the 
NS The peach i is budged x ob lues forts of ſtock il * 
— 261 have mentioned in the third chapter; upon do 
its own ſtock, upon the almond, and the plum. mo 

The firſt is now ſeldom uſed, (though the bodiei for 
+ of theſe trees are much finer than thoſe of the lea 
others, and the tree-more vigorous) becauſe it is ſun 

too ſubje& to the gum. The two laſt ſhould be the 

choſen; and every one will prefer that which belt ſte 

es his own Spe as 1 | pla 

| Ot 

The Amond is the beſt for light and travel 2 

foils, and the plum for all others; but I ſhall not ph 

1 repeat the 8 I have before given. al 

The 9 is the method of raiſing the al- 2 


mond. You ſhould carry into a vault, or good 
cellar, 


# 


ale 2 ſmall 1/44 i or DOD ne to the 
number of plants you would raiſe. In this veſſek 
you put two inches of freſh and rich ſand, and 
upon that a laying of almonds, at an inc diſtant 
from each other, with the points downwards 
upon theſe a ſecond laying of ſand of two inches, 
and upon that another of almonds, till your veſleP 
is full. This is done in November, and in this 
ſituation: they continue all the winter. In the 
fpring following you take the almonds out of the 
and, and put them in the ground that you have. 
ail prepared, at eighteen or twenty inches apart, and 
cM about four deep, which having begun to ſhoot in 

the land, ox ſoon come up out of the groond-” 5 


j This however i is not the ral prafiice; mary 
do not put their almonds in the ground till the 
Wl month of January, not deſirous of their being ſo 
i forward, and inſtead. of covering. them up, they 
leave them in the open air in tubs, expoſed to the 
ff fur, with the caution only of covering them in 
the hard froſts. Others put them in later, and 
e fſeep them two days in warm water before they 
plant them, in order to difpoſe them to ſhoot. 
Others again ſow them in their gardens along A 
border, in a good aſpect, and cover them in the 
froſts; but they run great hazard of the mice and 
crows deſtroying numbers of them, if they are at 
all troubled with theſe animals. Every one fold 
lows his own opinion in what regards his own 
buſineſs, but great allowances ſhould be made for 
Ph” | "he 
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14 Of the "of Prach Trees. 
the ſoil Jad climate: The eſſential point is the 
eertainty of the almonds growing, and that they 
are not too far advanced when they are to be 
put out in the month of March; for notwith- 
| landing all the care poſſible, a great many 
of the young ſprouts, which are very tender, 

will be broken, in taking them out of the ground, 
when they have ſhot too long; and though they 
are not broken, they are very brag one to die after 
Fins . out. 
in mort, when they + are to be pot out, you 
| ſhould plant them by a. line, ſo as to leave two 
feet and half, or three feet, between the rows, 
for the convenience of going between them, and 
the eaſe of hoeing the ground in the fummer, for 
all weeds ſhould be carefully 25 8 


1 "EE in . firſt edition FT this 0 that the 
tender almond of Provence would ſucceed bettet 
than any other, having really obſerved, that the 
Peach bud took upon it perfectly well, and made 

very fine ſhoots; but, ſince that, I have remark- 
ed, that this ſort is more ſubje& to the gum, and 
therefore I retract my former opinion. 


| Arche end of Auguſt in the ſhoots are 
ſtrong enough to receive the bud, and you bud 
them at two inches from the ground, obſerving 
that the eyes of the branch, from which the bud 


is taken, are double, and accompanied with two 
gy | . of 


11 — — 98 — OO 


er ahr hes er eyes wat 3 
only one leaf are never good ſubjects to bud ſram. 
The method of budding is ſo well known to every 
one, that I ſhall ſay no more upon that head, but 
only recommend, that the band be a little looſened”. 
the next month, if it is found to bind too tight 


ypon the bud. I fay, the band; but Lought to 
explain, that it is better to uſe twiſted tow z which | 
does not cut the bud, like cord or ſtring, becauſe 
it yes = as . how nr e ene , 


« t 
$ * 


The bel viog Chats when the buds 1055 to 
open, the binding muſt be quite looſened, though _ 
not taken off, and the ſtock cut down ſlanting. 
exactly above the bud; the eye ſoon after puſhes, 
and throws out its ſhoots, 


 Tho-nax Ofuber eee e, 
formed, and it may be taken up and planted in 
the place you deſign; for it ſnould not remain 


longer in the nurſery, that is, not a ſecond year, 
eee eee — Wen | 


> 2 # N. 


wle 1 hve ſaid; welle; oy to yy 
When ftandards or half ſtandards are to be raiſed, 
the almonds ſhould be ſuffered to ſhoot during 
three or four years, and their ſtems trained up 
ſtrait, by tying. them to ſtakes for that purpoſe. 
Care thould be, oO at the fame time, from year 


to year, to out off che lower biunchers but they 


„ * 


1 106 050 Ihe! > Chis Gp Prich 750 ren. 
ſhould not at firſt be cut cloſe to the ſtem. The 
firſt time you ſhould cut them at ſome inches di- 
ſtance, and the year after quite cloſe. The reaſon 
of this is, that ſtumps which are left may dray 
the ſap, and make the root grow faſter; for the 
more it throws out roots, the more nouriſhment is 
drawn to the body, and the ſtronger it grows 
But the ſap muſt not be diyerted too much, leſt 
the leading ſhoot ſhould not thrive, and grow 
away, which is the object in view. You ſhould 
therefore keep it' of a moderate ſtrength, that 
when it is arrived to a proper ſize, you may bud it 
at the ſame time and in the ſame manner as the 
| dwarfs, four, five, or fix feet from the ground, 

if the ſtem will permit its and you judge it con- 
venient. 


Thoſe that ſeem moſt inclined to ſhoot ſtrait, 
are generally choſen for ſtandards and half ſtand- 
n ans the crooked ones for dwarts. | 


As to the plum dock, they — get ſuckers 
or cuttings from ſome old ſtump of the damaſine, 
which is very common every where; ſo that there 
is'no-difficulty in procuring them; and the cut- 
tings of the top ſhoots of a tree that bears wel, 
are as good as the ſuckers from * old ſtools that 
have been e and ws round. for that 


f is a cuſtom with many gardeners, to > the upd an old 
plum tree, and partly to undermine it, in order to force out 


fruit, and the the cuning the roots aſunder makes, it throw out 
_ fuckers, 
# purpoſe. 
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Qulture of Peach Trees. 10% 
e 8 They are pulled up in November, and 
. immediately planted in the nurſery, in rows, like 
n mhe almonds, and at the fame diſtances. They 
s WI ſhould be cut down directly to five or ſix inches, 
e and remain two years, that is, till Auguſt i in the 
year following, and then budded in the ſame 
I manver as the almond, and 8 out at the 
end of the year. - 


d If "AS EP and half 6 are to be e | 
i the ſame directions muſt. be obſerved- as for: the 
it almond. | 


T adviſe you to chuſe the ſuckers of a plum 
- WF called the St. Julien, to bud the Violet and Chev- 
reuſe Peaches upon. This is- the only plum 
which ſuits theſe two ſorts, the reaſon of which 
t WH 1 ſhall not examine; it is- ſufficient that experi- 
|-W ence has convinced all thoſe: whoſe trade it is to 
raiſe trees about Paris, of the fact. | 


From what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, it will: 
»W eafily be inferred, that all thoſe who would raiſe 
e Peach trees every year, ſhould have a ſmall ſpot 

of ground prepared one year under another, and 

, obſerve, that the land in which they have been 
once raiſed, muſt not be applied to the ſame pur- 
poſe again in leſs than three or four years, 2 

it will bevery good for grain. or pulſes.. 


F "0 fave thoſe - the trouble of | calculating, who: 


55 ede of knowing what ee of ground 
any number of plants requires, fixing the diſtance 
of the rows at three feet, and that of the plants at 


| 1; eighteen inches; the perch of land of eighteen 


ſtatute feet ſquare contains ſeventy-two plants; 
theſe multiplied by 100, which makes an acre, 
give 7200 plants per acre. In ſome provinces the 
perch is twenty and twenty-two. feet, but this is 
of no conſequence; it is enough to. know how 
many a perch of eighteen feet will contain, and it 
is eaſy afterwards to know how to increaſe the 
number of plants in proportion to the increaſe of 
the, perch. 


HAP. XXI. 


ad of mating a a nw Plantation. 


N the courſe of this little wotk, I have men- 
. tioned every thing that may be moſt uſeful for 
the plantation of Peach trees; but in this I have 
only conformed to the uſual. cuſtoms. Since my 
| firſt edition of this, the event has proved to me 
the good effect of a method which I had con- 
ceived a great. while ſince, but of which I had 
not had ſufficient trial to offer it to the public. 
My experience-now gives me a right earneſtly to 
adviſe it, and I dare affirm, that thoſe who are 


willing to _ it, will reap all the ſatisfaction 
from 


2 eo» NC . 
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can aumit of; but before I come to the point, it 


will be proper to make ſome obſervations relative 11 4 
to this practice, that the atifity of it bg. be ber- wo: 


ter 4 8 


The 3 a Fee mad 3 he! at- 
tended with ſome hazard, notwithſtanding all 
the care” that may be taken. The doubt 5-4 to 
the ſorts, the uncertainty of the ſtocks they 
have been budded upon, the ee of the 
buds that are made uſe of, and, in ſhort, the 
fear of the trees . root, are > four nn 


objects of attention. 


The certainty of the ſorts tie) itſelf, ah 
conſiſts in having them true, and ſuch as you re- 
quire. It is in that you muſt depend upon the 
word of the nurſery-man, and the order he has 
preſerved in his garden, which may have been 
confuſed by various means. Few ſorts can be 
known by the wood and leaf, as I befote obſerved, 
and therefore nothing certain can be expected from 
the niceſt precaution. 


— 


Tube uncertainty of the ſtocks upon which they 


are budded, is a ſecond point, the importance of 
which is known to few people, though it is ne- 


| rertheleſs a png object. 


With aaa to the almond, I mall ab 


that many, nurfery-men make no ſcruple of bud- 


ding 


Fa upon thy” hitter pt: 1 becauſe it ſhoots 


tronger from the bud, than the ſweet ones, and 
therefore anſwers better for ſale, though to the 
buyer it makes a conſiderable difference ; for this 


tree bears but very indifferently, and the ſap is 


ſpent 1 in producing wood; what fruit it does bear 


retains the bitterneſs, and is very ſmall. This is 


an Trepatable evil, which nothing can . 


Otder nurſery-men procure the ſmalleſt almond 
tliey can, and'as this fruit is bought by- meaſure, 
the leſs it is, the more there are in the “ meafure, 
and of courſe the leſs the ſeed coſts: them. But 
the conſequence-is, that the ſhoots-they make are 


much weaker than thoſe of an almond well grown, 


and the tree raiſed from it feels the weakneſs as 


long as it lives. It often happens too, that when 


the crops of almonds fail about Paris, the nurſery- 
men have recourſe to thoſe of Provence; but ! 


have experienced, that the Peach trees budded 


upon them throw out much more gum than the 
others, as Lobſerved in the laſt chapter; and this no 


one can diſcover when the trees are taken out of the 


nurſeries. Thus much with regard to almonds. 


The ſame inconvenienees attend the plum ſteck. 


There are a great many ſorts of plums that pro- 
duce ſuckers equally fit for receiving the Peach 
bud, but tlie quality of the fruit they produce is 
very different. Vou ſhould be acquainted with 


. Beiſeus Near a peck and half Engliſh, | . 
1 | thoſe 


though the nurſery-men often bud indifferently upon < 7 791 1 
all ſorts of ſuckers, and ſometimes without know- "= 
ing them themſelves ; for they buy them wherever ; 

they can find. them. From hence it ſometimes. 


happens, that the trees do not bear, or that the 

fruit is bad; and this defect is often attributed. % 
the ſoil, which ariſes from the kind of ſtock it ies 
budded upon. This is a rock againſt which it is | 
almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſplitting ; for there i is no 

mark by which you can know them when they are 

taken up. There are beſides other things to be, 
mentioned concerning the quality and age of the 1:00 
ſuckers, which. I ſhall. ſhea of ſoon. | „ 


The choice of wen ber from which the buds: 
are to be taken, is another point of great conſe- 
quence in raiſing good trees; and this is the third 
inconvenience J have to ſpeak to, in whieh you 
may be equally deceived.. The nurſery-men, 
who have nothing more in view than to make their 
trees appear. as beautiful as poſſible for ſale, . chuſe  . 
the largeſt ſhoots they can of the trees from wbence 
they are taken, becauſe the buds are ſfronger, take 
eaſier, and grow more vigorous; but. theſe large 
ſhoots are generally rank ones, the buds of which 
undoubtedly throw out fine ſhoots. 'This however 
is their only merit; for the trees they form ſpend 
themſelves in wes, and produce fruit. very late 
and in ſmall quantities, for they always inherit the 
defects of the original ſhoots. Beſides, . theſe | 

8 . nurſery- 


* 


| narſety- men do ber bene pains to procure the true 
ſoris, though there is a great Afferenee i in the 
Ae of two fruits even of the ſame ſort: For 
|  Tiftance, the Groſs Mignon, if it is the true fort, 
is known by being almoſt round, by Having an in- 
| finite number of little red ſpots on the ſide next 
he ſun, and the oppoſite fide being of a yellowiſh 
_ White. On the contrary, the falſe Mignon, which 
is nevertheleſs the moſt common, is more long 
than round; it has no little ſpots, and is Se 
green on the ſide next the wall. This difference 
in the outſide would be of no confequence, if the 
quality of it was as good as the other; but it is ſo 
far otherwiſe, that it is nothing near ſo fine, ſo 
melting, nor ſo high-flavoured; yet they are both 
generally called Mignons, beg it is impoſſible 
to diftinguiſh them in the nurſery, nor can the 
nurſery-man be depended upon, for having pro- 
Ceured the former inſtead of the latter. He moſt 
| - Commonly takes the ſhoots from his own trees as. 
A they come, or as he finds them elſewhere, and does 
niot think himſelf obliged to attend particularly to 
E. + theſe niceties. This accounts for the difference in : 
_—- the quality of fruit, which you find better or worſe = 
3 in your neighbour" s garden than in your own 
= - without perceiving the reaſon of it; and the caſe 
ni much the ſame with regard to all the other ſorts 
of fruit, by which it may be judged, How little 


choſe that are bought | can be relied Rue. 
i 2 
n mort, no one can promife kimfelf that his pla 


trees ch 


Cees wilt be advj ed to the ſoif he + FORM them i ins 
ie ben he feldom knows whether that in which 
r they were raiſed is nearly of the fame kind or not. 

t, This is abſolutely neceffary for their fucceeding 
well, though it is a point very few ever attend to- 
Frery one however muſt be ſenſible, that in tranſs 
panting a tree from 4 ftrong foil to a light ones 


often caufes them to be fickly, and ſo 
die, in ſpite of all the precautions in — 
Befides, 116 one can tell whether the body is nt 
dfteripered, | which cannot be diſcovered by the © 
eye, or whether the toor may not have fuſfered- 


fr often happens, that the ends of the great 
which are obfiged to be ſhortened, become 


J 
e 
e 
0 
0 
j 
E 
e 


fo find 4 great part of them fail, which can only _ 
proceed from ſome unknown caofes and unforeſeem 
accidents, ſince none are oe but what OT. 
BIN 2 * 


3 dk £4 22 „ | | 


| It us appear from all thefe a kin - 
| WY hazardous it is to plant trees already formed, and 
think every one will be ready to prevent theſe in- 
conveniences, by following the advice which d ſhall 
give, which is, to bud the ſorts he chuſes him 
ſelf; and the method of doing it is as follows: 
Lou begin by ſetting out the plan for your 
plantation as I have explained it in the fourth 


chapter, and according to the quality of the ſoil, 
vou 


or froth! a light one to a ſtrong one, ſuch a hey 4 


tome cHange ſince it was taken out of the br, 


cerous; and it is very common in alf OY 


1 
4 


2 * 


* . > 
— - o * 


trees, in proportion to the height of the walls, of 
which [ have ſaid all that is neceſlary in. the fifth 
chapter. _ Suppoſe then. that you determine upon 


75 marked, at eight or nine inches diſtant from each 


5 bory them only four inches in the ground, with 
3 the points downwards, and cloſe the earth to them 


1 hard froſts wich a little ſhort litter, and uncovered 
s ſoon as the hard weather is over. In the fol- 


be managed as I directed in the preceding chapter. 
At the end of Auguſt, or the middle of September, 
Vvhen the ſap is not in motion, you will bud them 
+ at two inches above the ground, in the manner 
will ſhoot, and you muſt obſerve to pinch it at the 
inches long, the reaſon of which I ſhall ſoon ex- 


b: to/puſh) you muſt cut off the ſtock ſlanting, 


| you. fix upon be es 
mark out at 4 ſame. time the Men of your 


the almond, you muſt plant in the month of No- 
vember three afmonds in the places you | have 


other, and at ſix inches from the wall. Von 


your foot; they muſt be covered during the 


loving ſpring the kernel will ſproũt, and they muſt 


before mentioned. The ſpring following the bud 


"fourth or fifth leaf, ſo as to leave it ſeven or eight 
plain; but before that is done, (viz. when the buds 


cloſe to the bud, covering the wound with a little 
ſoft wax; or for want of chat, with a little tem- 
Peres clay. 


If. your ſoil requires the plum ſtock, you will 


plant at the ſame time of year above mentioned, 
three 


i 


Fl 


85 


b en 7 8 


flioot to the thickneſs of about half a c 


-guſt; for the bud always takes better upon the 


an « plans Karlin,” 94: Ahoy ſort, at * ſame 
diſtances as the almonds, Theſe you cut down in 
March to two inches above ground, turning the _ 
wound next the wall; the ſap \ will riſe ſoon after; 
and if it throws out more than one ſhoot, you will 
chuſe the beſt, and break off all the reſt. This 
will ſtrengthen it, and in Auguſt or September _ # 
you bud it (provided it is ſtrong enough; if not, 
you. defer it till the next year,) and in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſprings. that is, when the hard gf 2 
over, you-cut off the ſtocks cloſe to the bud, as _ 95 43 
before mentioned, and looſen the bandage; the 
bud will ſoon puſh out, and you pinch: it to the 
ſame length and in the nber as K * 


4 os ay you VET 5 not: b bud | it hit firſt a 
muſt obſerve in March to cut down. the young 
own, that 
you may have a. new ſhoot to bud upon in Aus 


firſt year's wood than upon the old, tough ey 
we Mm erenely: Wye: Woe. 4 4 dark | 
"x have adviſed the p three ee or 
three plum ſuckers, which I do only that you may 
be ſure of having one good one. at leaſt, to bud 
upon; for many accidents might happen to them. 
though but one ſhould remain. This is a neceſ- 
ſary precaution, becauſe either the mice and large 


birds, fuch as: Agee and crows, which are ya 
on 


= by. 
. 
3 
C5 „ 


4 


* Ann opta Neem ſome; or alt the 
duds may not take : but as two-thirds are allowed 
for loſs, you may be very eaſy as to tlye ſucceſs, 
If the ground you plant them inis oveErun with 
- mice; it wilt be proper not to plant the almonds 
ill * after they have thor mae . as} 
 obſery | in cke els chapter. THY ON 


— ws 3 
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1 At! he Ru Give 48 e b hx EN fhoots, 
Jod muff reduce the ſtocks to one only, if they 
3 5 ; Save afl grow, and puff up afl the reſt, for they 
- wilt infere eactrother if they remain fonger toge- 
Wer; but in pulfing ther up, you x maſt of. care 
79 00 diffurd that which is left.” _— e 


When the flock that endende Yiu put wan thre 


# 75 o@ ſhoots, which bf be , 
de pinching, yon muſt be careful in laying them 
. * v b ben, kee di 


n 
3 5 4275 
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are. to make dwarf trees; but when your walls re- 
Juire ſtandards or half ſtandards, it will cauſe you 
- "Dome anxiety ; for you cannot. bud thefe till the 
= fecondor third year, and I know how difagreeable 
= the ſuſpenſe of waiting two or three years is, to 
o thofe who. wiſh to enjoy their fruit 3 but there is 
0 avoiding it. In this caſe the — muſt be 
managed differently, and trained in ſuch 2 . 
3 vers. that they may be badded at the —_ 
our, 


p HS een 


( y . 4 7 ts derte fpoken all of hol Hock that 
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fours 11 15 ſix feet e the ground. To this 
end, ius ſbon us the ſtocks, 5 
plums, have thegum to thnow cut Lawdts, Jon n 


8 reduce them all to one, and that the ftrongeſtiand 
„ beſt placed, which ſhould be ſupported by a ſtake, 
! to keep quite vpright. At will be underſlaod by | 


this, that it is pt 10 be headed down the ment 
year, a8 I. directed for the dwarks. ., Youlet it fun 
up then as high as. it will for to ar three years. - 
ill, you think the Jem is (large enough to bud 
upon, which ſhould be a gad inch in che glas 
vhere it is budded: when it habattainedhthis e, 
you bud, it. in the ſame manner, andoblerns all ch 
ame directions, as I gave for ihe dwarfs, en $34 4 
wich this difference, that you leave two-of the 
three ſtocks you planted, ſuppoſing they all teak 
7 wel), and take ont the middle one, to give he 
„cher - twp, morg roam; for as they land longenin = 
dhe ground than the dwarſs, the roots will inten- 
ſere with each other. It will therefore he Auf 
cient if two of them are left: and ſome art muſt 
be uſed in taking up the ſecond after e 
ded, that the remaining one. may not be damaged. 397 
n order to be more ſure of. ire hu taking, bu 1 
5 may put tw] $ in.cach, Hock four-inches (a panty - 1 
| qppoſite torach-other, hat if vne fails, the other 


8 Foe 


ee 
+. © 


8 


: may:ſuegeed t and arhen you Gnd them read, | 
1 ſhoot, you may cut down the ſtogk to the / beſt f q 
+ i the two, and the loweſt ſhould An be be- th 
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: 1 muſt nds the . 0 = 2 


+l for the ſtocks” ROT to be PENS, as for 


the buds e des 474,94 His (nar 
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If you plant ae yo chould chuſe the 
fineſd that are to be had, the whiteſt, and of the 
ſweet: kind, which ſhould be of the ſame year's 
wth. You will alfo take care, when: the ſhoot 
ins to ew itſelf above ground, (which is the 
time) to preſerve it in the beſt manner 
you can from deſtructive animals, particularly the 
mice, which ſcratch and, break up the earth all 
round; to find the almond. You may deſtroy a 
good many of them with bell-glafſes,' placed in 
the ground at the foot of the wall half filled with 


Water, in which they will 'drown themſetves as 
3 run to and fro. For want of theſe glaſſes 


eunrthen pots may be uſed, or pieces of tile placed 
on each ſide the ſhoot, which remain till it is 
Strown to a certain nee, ny Ee their in- 
Juriog it. [3-731 VEL B 93s, 54 4 ; 
bern tg 1 % % N e 011 * 
If you galt ſackers of the + hc you 556 
00 the ſame year's ſhoot, of a proper ſtrength, 


that is, about the ſize of your little finger, with 

good roots and the wood clear, 4 yours them 
er cight mches Far 2 FEAT, 
ff 945 NA 40 J. 

With nt to . ak 5 ſhould be taken 

from. found and vigorous trees, in full bearing, 

| which 


„lich 0 fees en gum W eater; and os 4 
vhich vo have ſeen the fruit. Beſides, every 
one who is a lover of the fruit, ſhould cut off the 
branch himſelf; for a gardener, who is entruſted 
to do it, might make many miſtakesg for want of 
fufficient J Judgment, and there are very few who 
have any care for their maſter's intereſt; ſo that 
they would cut them off by gueſs, to ſave ſome 
trouble, or a few ſteps. Nothing is eaſier in the 
fruit ſeaſon, than to take a walk in the gardens of 
Montreuil, or ſome neighbouring ones, and to 
mark the trees whoſe fruit pleaſes you, by putting 
labels to them; you return again when it is time 
to bud your ſtocks, and obſerve, in chuſing the 
branches, that they are of a middling ſtrength, 
and furniſhed with good double buds; the largeſt 
are generally rank, which muſt be avoided, as I 
have before obſerved, and the weak ones have not 
eyes proper for budding. If you are not within 
diſtance of performing this yourſelf, and that you 
are under an abſolute neceſſity of leaving it to 
ſomebody elſe, take all the precaution your pru- 
dence will ſuggeſt to you, that the branches may 
be well choſen, and the ſorts marked with cer- 
tainty. To this end you might ſend ſome one 
with your gardener, for a proyerbial reaſon, viz. 
that four eyes are better than two. Thoſe who 


live at à diſtance in the provinces, and have no- 
thing in their neighbourhood that would anſwer 
their wiſhes, muſt recommend it to the perſon 


vine __ intruſt with their orders, to range the 
branches 


* 5 


dee hy bas. nden hovers diſtinguith 
ed in bundles, and numbered, and to ſtick the 
ends of them in little cucumbers to preſerve them 
_ #reſh; With this recaution they may remain in 
Tuch a fituatian forka- month, without ſpoiling, 
Another ciumſtance of the ſame king. muſt be 


attended to, hen you bud, which is, to ſet the 
| branches in a veſſel that has two inches of water 


de * eee chat. the. e #90) air 


* , o Th 11 * 70 N 


N wy mee ee the — "—"—_ 
mow known in atl-countries; but T:imult remark, 
chat there is a nioety in · doing it well, which is not 
obſerved by all thoſe ho pretend to it; ſo that 
vou muſt procure as intelligent a wWorkman as poſ. 
ſible; theſe are to be found about Paris; but in 
the more diſtant Abe ede es n _ 
CW Goa n 
e 1 e e 

, "Wn remains rs . ee that is 
vf che ſorts of plums proper for budding Peach 
trees. We have but three ſorts that require 4 
Particular ſtock, the cw i Violets, Early and Late, 
and che Chevreuſe. This dlaſt iis found by repeat - 
| expertenoe to take very well upon the St. Ju- 
hien; of which there are two ſorts, the Common 
and -the Jer; ehe firſt may do, for ant of the 
latter; but this is much the maſt certain, and 
always be preferred. All the other ſorts of 
e, ere n e damaſine, either the great or 


ſmall, 


l, 


wood taken up with them. The ſhoots. of the "1 


is 1 2 "They: are; diſtinguiſhed from. each 1 
other thus; the wood. of the great damaſine is ß 
2 grey colour, a, little mealy, and the heart oft the 

ſhoot whitiſh; the little, damaſine is all over of a 
deep brown, and the heart of the thoot- * 
Theſe ſorts are ſometimes raiſed from the ſtones, 
by which you are perfectly ſure; but in general, 
ſlips taken from the foot of an old tree that bears 
well, or ſuckers from ſome old ſtool that has been 
dug round, are eſteemed equally good, provided 
they have good roots, and have no knots of old 


- 4 * 
1 
; H g 


year ſnould be choſen, if poſſible, though the twor - 2 
years wood. is good. Thoſe chat have not any of 
their own, or. in the. neighbourhood,. may. be ſup-- 
plied at La. Vallée, where they are generally ſold A 
from. All Saints to March. This. ſhould be well: 1 
underſtood, and is all. the "GireAion 1 Ware in * 2 
Raupe to eg WF | 


* pt no doubt by 1 preg it n 1 4 
no more care and trouble to lay out a wall of trees 3 
in the manner I: have. mentioned, than to plant: 
thoſe, already. budded. 1 grant this; but. let any 
one. refleQ-at the ſame time, how many and vari- 
ous, the hazards are in planting in the manner laſt 
mentioned, and how mortiſying i it muſt be, to have 
trained up a tree ſor ſome years, and when it is juſt 
arrived at perfection, to find one's ſelf deceived, 3 
thats. to nd the fruit quite different from what 


5 G. was 
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7 Theres are however too many who expebiente thi 
mortification, and whoſe example ſtiould teach o- 
thers to avoid it. Ihe method that I adviſe removes: 


all theſe inconveniences, and the ptactical part is a 
little difficuſt' and troubleſome as any other. I add 
further, that if you have none but dwarfs, you wil 
enjoy the fruit full as ſoon as by planting budded 
trees; for it is notorious, that this tree, by being 


trinſplanted; beſides the particular hazards it runs, 


Joſes the firſt year in taking new root, which is 
not the caſe with that budded in the place where it 
is to remain; for the ſame yeaf' that the bud 


puſhes, the tree begins to form its head, by means 
of the young ſhoots being pinched; and it is much 


more eaſy to train it properly, becauſe there is a 
moral certainty that the ſecond ſhoots*puſhed out 
from the firſt will be of an equal frze, by which 
di is plain the ſap is equally: divided: Beſides, it is 
certain, that a ſtock that remains in the place 
where it was firſt raiſed, always ſucceeds better 
ee nos all the ſtages of its vegetation, than one 
that has been tranſplanted. The check this laſt 
meets with, and the change of ſoil, have neceſſaril 


ſuch an effect upon it, as not only to retard its 


growth, but to alter its whole ſyſtem. The fact is 


that ihe ſtem being ſuddenly deprived of the nou- 


riſhment that keeps it alive, falls into à kind of 


fethargy, and remains in that "ſtate, ti the root 
has formed ſome new ſhoots, to eite it a freſh 


ſupply of nouriſhment ; Land though 7 Ges not die, 
0 yet 


2 N 
4 HE N 
2 HE 1 1 . 


be Qunre of nen ., . 4 
jet it iutertain ahat tha external parts of .it-ſulfer | 
_ a0 alteration) by the ſun and air, that they 1 4 
never recover, ſo a8 to return to their original — | 
ſtate. OPER Ae it follows that it never be- 
guru a8 before, and that, in the 


5 courſe of nature,: it cannot laſt; ſo long. I go ſtill 
f further, and affirm, that whoever will make trial 1333 
of the different effects of each, may perceive, that 


the fruit produced by trees planted in the firſt 


: method will always loſe ſomething of their fa 
voor. This opinion is even ſupported by the de 


elaration of ſeveral fiutſery-men, who: have oſten 
aſſured me, that the fruit: theyi have ſometimes © 
gathered from ſtandard trees that were deſigned a. 4 
de tranſplanted, was much - ſuperior in ſſavour to 
any they had in their gardens ; of this I was once 


a an evidence, and not a little to ty ſurpriſe. Bu t, Ha | f . 
rot to proceed on this Particalar, Liban 4 
se ſpeak of the ſtrength and duration" of tree 


and to confirm my opinion, I ſhall make ſome ob- | ; : 1 
ſervations upon that head. It has been often ob- 1 
ſerved, mat a tree raifed from the fone, and re- 


IC 
a Wmaining where it was firſt planted, throws out its 
ly ſtem and head much Faſter, and more regularly too, 


than 6ne that bas been tranfplagted- It is wel 
known, that an oak removed never makes fo fine 
i tree, as that which is prodticed from the acorns 
and remains unrethoved. It is obſerved alfo, that 
cherries, Which grow from ſtones, ſhoot away in 
a very different mannet from tho e that are tranf- 
Planted.” 1 cbuld reaſon from trees to plants in u 
garden, | 


much e Where er were * than 
.iwhen planted out; (ſuch for inſtances as lettuces, 
endive, onions, all kinds of artichokes, pulſes, and 
all ſorts. of roots, ) This is tog evident to be dif. 
puted; but it may be ſaid, that the conſtitutiont 
of all plants, no more than of all trees, are alike, 


Wͤhich I grant; but I ſay, that the general order o 


vegetation'is. always the ſame, and that nature i, 
much better pleaſed with her free and uninterryp. 
ed productions, than when ſhe is conſtrained, and 
put out of her courſe. I ſhall n e proofs 
| 1 owes have weten e eee TE 


1 acquaintance of. mine, 60056 3 Fours ; 5 
| ordered. a bad piece of. wood, of: about ten or 
twelve acres, to be deſtroyed, where, finding 
amongſt the ſmall wood, of which. it was full, a 
great many plants of wild pears and apples newly 
tot from. kernels, he ordered ſuch to be preſerved 
as were fit. for, grafting, and in the ſpring fol- 
lowing grafted. them; ſome by, Oit-grafcin g, and 
others by. rind-grafting, according to. their fize, 
The grafts. took perfectly well, and in three years 
he gathered. moſt excellent fruit from them; but 
ox ſhould ſay at the. ſame time, that 3 in clearing the 
ground, he had. the trees grubbed up as deep as 
poſſible, which gave the whole a kind of trenching, 
which was of great adyantage to the young grafted 
trees; ſo that in ten years they formed. heads as 
large as a tranſplanted treo. does: 1 in twenty-five; 
fff a Oey uud 


as A . a a A fu, © ww r . wh mama 


over with ee e 


in have one . more to communicate, re- 
latire to the method of making plantations in the 


neighbourhood of Paris, for cyder. Skilful peo- 


ple come here annually, to take up all the wild 
ſtocks they can find in the nurſeries of a proper 


ſue; theſe they carry home, and flit-graft them 


at the end of two years, when they have taken 
good root. I have often met theſe people in the 
nurſery- grounds, and upon talking with them, 
they aſſured me, that the fruits, grafted upon 
ſtocks, that were not afterwards removed, ſuc- 


ceeded much better in all reſpects, than ready 


grafted trees. I am quite of this opinion, without 


reaſoning any farther upon the cauſes; and I hope 


this little digreſſion is ſufficient to, convince every 
one, that my opinion at leaſt is not founded upon 
«ms conjectures. | 


Plantation, bby chance, "became an 
r e weitoradit, which I have often looked | 
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